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Orgelectra... 





Designed oe | engineered specifically for 


THE KING OF ALL INSTRUMENTS 
THE MIGHTY PIPE ORGAN 


The finest key action current available 


Orgelectra’s famous automatic voltage 
regulation assures an organ of always 
getting the proper voltage for the proper 
amperage—62 pounds of accurately con- 
trolled voltage. Due to this marvelous 
invention your organ can neither get 
too much voltage nor too little; it will 
always receive the proper voltage for the 
proper amperage. Ask your reputable 
organ technician for your free Orgelectra 
booklet. 
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Reed Voicing 


From time to time organ reed stops 
have been required to fulfill many 
tonal roles. 


In the American Classic Organ our 
aim is to give the power, color and 
drama required of these stops by the 
literature and at the same time to 
prevent domination of the ensemble. 











By deft handling, “chorus”, “solo” 
and “early” reeds can be used inter- 
changeably to a remarkable degree. 
Combinations of these in a moderate 
sized instrument give great flexibility. 
At the same time authenticity to 
music of various periods 1s offered to 
those whose experience affords them 
an understanding of this necessity. 
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| Organ Company 
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GOD'S GREATEST GIFT GLORY TO GOD 


for soli, mixed chorus, 
Juniors and congregation. 


Organ accompaniment 
(Optional — Trombones, Trumpets, Flute) 


for soli, and mixed 
chorus 
Organ accompaniment 
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Third Assembly 


Having no more than leaped from his plane on return to this country 
and attendance at the International Congress of Organists, staff writer Jack 
Fisher rushed to the Twin Cities to cover the events remaining of the Luther- 
an World Federation which has been so widely commented upon in the 
world's newspapers. We are grateful to Mr. Fisher for his untiring efforts 
on behalf of our readers. The Editor 

Having arrived in Minneapolis 
on August 20, | was not able to attend the opening events 
ot the Assembly, which began on Wednesday, August 14. 
lx was an unusual privilege, however, to participate in 
part of the program for, having just returned from the 
International Congress of Organists in London, it was 
only coincidence which could enable me to hop-skip 
between two international gatherings of such similar and 
yet different nature. | must admit that the European 
setting of the one did serve to take the novelty of inter- 
nationalism off the other, but this fortunately brought 
home even more the universality of the Church. 

It is, in fact, a tribute to the 
Midwest and Minneapolis that the Assembly should have 
been held here in the heart of Lutheranism in the U. S. 
Activities were conveniently condensed into a group of 
noted buildings fortunately located close together; the 
Minneapolis Auditorium served as headquarters, church 
and what-have-you; Central Lutheran Church proved only 
a two block walk for many other concerts, services, and 
overflow crowds from the auditorium: while the stunning 
new Lutheran Brotherhood Building was quite close by 
for accommodation to seminars and the like. 

The diversity of Lutheran wor- 
ship ‘s well known to almost everyone, especially organists, 
for what one of us has not experienced at least some be- 
wilderment in trying to determine which is a ‘typical’ 
Lutheran service? To speak of but one locality, here in 
Minneapolis one can encounter a service the structure of 
which, and pageantry, resemble those of the Roman Mass, 
while another may appear more like one of the less formal 
sectarian services. One may see a church of liturgical 
design or its complete opposite. Until one learns the 
characteristics of all the many Synods and begins to 
correlate them with their national derivatives, he almost 
thinks of these contrasting churches as different bodies, 
having little in common with each other. The paradox, 
one eventually discovers, is that these contrasts in worship 
do not detract from a higher unity which binds Lutheran- 
ism together, for the theology of the church is quite uni- 
form despite overt differences in worship. Thus, the 
Lutheran Church attains a remarkable degree of consist- 
ency by uniformity at the core rather than at the peri- 
phery. The loyalty of its congregation is admirable, its 
spirit undaunted and its accomplishments vast. 

Having arrived at this current 
state of uniformity amid diversity, the Church is under- 
going some remarkable changes in worship. There is soon 
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The view of the Lincoln Cathedral organ on the left is looking 
towards the Choir Screen from the Crossing, and shows the portion 
of the instrument on the Choir Screen. The remainder of the organ 
is located in the triforium above the North Choir Aisle. 

The view on the right shows the case as seen from the Choir 
area. Both photos were taken by and are used with the permission 
of Mr. Laurence Elvin. 
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to be published a new hymnal which will serve all Synods, 
and which will contain one of the finest and most scholarly 
collections of hymnody and liturgy in the world. Best of 
ali, the liturgical movement preceding this book has well 
paved the way for its enthusiastic reception. As old-world 
national customs change or melt in this pot we call the 
United States, the Synods, while indeed taking pride in 
their different complexions, grow closer together and, 
therefore, stronger. The very "Greetings’ found in the 
Assembly booklet state something of this paradox in the 
subtlest manner and should, | think, be quoted: "We are 
thankful to God that He has brought us together in this 
Third Assembly. The Lutheran Churches have established 
the Federation in order that it may serve the common 
purpose of all Lutherans. You have come here to pray 
together, to study, to discuss and to plan. The Executive 
Committee and its Executive Secretary welcome the Dele- 
gates and Official Visitors to all of the events planned 
here in Minneapolis. Many vital issues will come before 
us. May God grant His Spirit in our sessions that His 
will be done. The Lord bless you and keep you!’ 
Bishop Dr. Hanns Lilje, President, LWF 
Dr. Carl E. Lund-Auist, Exec. Sec. 





A portion of an overflow crowd of 18,000 persons who jammed 
the Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium for the opening worship 
service of the Third Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation. 
More than 11,000 persons in the auditorium heard Bishop Lajos 
Ordass of Budapest, Hungary, deliver the keynote sermon and 7,000 
others participated in the service through loudspeaker systems set 
up in nearby Central Lutheran Church, Wesley Methodist Church, 
and the auditoriums of the Lutheran Brotherhood Building and 
Vocational High School. 


May | say that the Assembly was 
conducted on the grandest scale, comparable to a political 
convention, and that every detail was handled in the most 
thorough way. Musically, it bore out the Lutheran con- 
sciousness of this art in the Church. There was an organ 
recital almost every day at 12:30 in the Auditorium, there 
were an unusual number of concerts by five various 
Lutheran college choirs in this area (gathered in the 
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middle of August!), and three different massed choirs 
sang for the large evening services. A most distinctive 
feature was the scheduling of the daily services, Matins 
and Compline, for which a liturgical choir was used. The 
enormous Kimball organ in the Minneapolis Auditorium 
was renovated at considerable expense by the Minne- 
apolis City Council for this Assembly. The only musical 
disappointment occured when the tamed choir of St. 
Thomas Church in Leipzig found it could not appear 
before the Assembly as had originally been scheduled. 

| could not attend many of the 
events of this Assembly, but the highlights among those | 
did manage would certainly have been, first of all, the 
daily offices of Matins and Compline. The liturgical choir 
which sang these services was conducted by Gerhard 
Cartford, and contained a nucleus of men from Lutheran 
Seminary in St. Paul. It was comprised of some 150 men, 
divided on each side of the auditorium, and almost all of 
the music was sung, therefore, antiphonally; except for 
the hymns accompanied with the organ, these services 
attained a monastic atmosphere and the effect was not 
only devotional but remarkably beautiful. 
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Eiji Hashimoto at the console of the Kimball organ in the 
Minneapolis Auditorium. He was one of ten organists who were 
heard during the course of the Assembly, including Heinrich Fleisher, 
Paul Manz and Luther Noss. 


The next highlight would be the 
several concerts by the college choirs. This area, a seem- 
ing mecca for college groups which term themselves ''a 
cappella’’ choirs, was proud to present them for the As- 
sembly. Probably few geographical areas in Christendom 
can boast of so many elegantly trained choirs, and to 
round up these choruses in full membership, long after 
the closing of the spring term, was not only a colossal 
feat of organization but a tribute to Lutheran loyalty as 
well. | personally do not care for the traditional number 
of poor compositions found in these choir programs, and 
| question the fact that such music has become almost 
indigenous to them, but the first groups of their concerts 
usually do contain music of Bach and before, and it is 
sung magnificenily. 


| refer to such compositions as 
Bach's “The Spirit also helpeth us,"" and Corsi's “"Adoramus 
te," (St. Olaf Choir), Bach's "Sing ye,’ and Schiitz's "Song 
of Praise," (Augsburg Choir), to name but a few. One 
wonders whether these composers ever heard their com- 
positions sung so well, and in any case today’s listeners 
should count it a rare privilege. 

One more highlight was an 
evening service which | attended vicariously with several 
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Paul Christiansen, left, conductor of Concordia College Choir, 
Moorhead, Minnesota, and Edith Norberg, choirmaster of Mt. 
Olivet Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, both of whom conducted 
massed choirs at evening Assembly services in the Minneapolis 
Auditorium. 


hundred others who became the overflow located in 
Central Lutheran Church. The addresses and sermon 
were soul shattering, the singing by the massed choir ex- 
cellent, and the congregational singing bore out al! the 
well known fervor for which it is famous. (I had been 
somewhat dubious as to the outcome of the hymns; 
naturally, it was hard to follow the organ and congrega- 
tion via amplification from the auditorium, and this can 
be somewhat chaotic; but the congregation in the church 
began easily, determined its volume, kept the pace being 
broadcast, and sang magnificently. One could not help 
but be impressed by the corporateness of this experience.] 


Augsburg College Choir, Minneapolis. Leland Sateren, conductor. 


As a final highlight, and one of 
special interest to organists, | shall review the recital 
given by E. Power Biggs at Bethel Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. The program was not an official event of the 
Third Assembly, but one wisely scheduled to coincide 
with it. The organ is a new Schlicker, was dedicated at 
this recital, and it is an instrument which overnight caused 
a huge sensation in the Twin Cities. 


Balletto de Granduca Sweelinck 
Concerto in G Major Soler 
Concerto in B flat Major Handel 
Prelude and Fugue in E flat Bach 
Two Chorale Preludes Bach 


Deck thyself, O my soul, with gladness 
Rejoice, ye Christians 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor Bach 
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After a prayer at the opening, 
Mr. Biggs made a simple entrance into the rear choir- 
gallery and unaffectedly began the recital. At intermis- 
sion, a cue from the Pastor bade us rise at Mr. Biggs’ 
entrance and again at the close—a practice which | think 
is the ideal way to show respect both to the Church and 
to the performer. 

| don't know if such things as 
the Assembly, the organ dedication, the excellencies of 
the instruments, et al, affect a veteran player like Mr. 
Biggs, but | have seldom heard him play better. The entire 
first half of the program was a feat of clean, intelligent 
and elegant playing. The registrations, while logically 
being of classical selection, were interesting and varied. 

Particularly the Handel attained 
a model performance. Beginning with the St. Anne 
Prelude and Fugue, however, | felt that there was much 
to be desired musically. The St. Anne demands dignity 
and a certain amount of lyricism, and these cannot be 
achieved with the tempos employed by Mr. Biggs. Indeed, 
the dotted rhythm of the prelude became more a triplet 
business as he progressed, and the fugue was simply too 
fast. The second was the best of the two chorale preludes, 
and the well known Toccata and Fugue has recently been 
too oft recorded by this organist for me to comment on 
it here. 

In closing may | state that the 
recital in Bethel Lutheran was in many ways a complete 
success. Probably no other organist in America has done 
so much for the organ as E. Power Biggs; his scholarship, 
general fine taste, superb technique and sincere approach 
grant him the honor of being a great musician. If he has 
any shortcoming, | feel it would be his playing is basically 
of one touch, a sparkling, energetic and dashing type 
which leaves him quite at a loss with any piece that de- 
mands lyricism: but in this he remains completely supreme 
and engaging. 

The Lutheran World Federation's 
Third Assembly has received worldwide publicity. | must 
apologize to TAO readers for such scant coverage, but 
| hope that the above remarks have lent something of the 
flavor of the Assembly to those who could not attend. 
As the world grows smaller, the Church increases. 


Jack Fisher 





Wartburg College Choir, lowa. Dr. Edwin Liemohn, conductor. 





"Fire-buffs'' watching the blaze which destroyed the 
First Methodist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., reported that 
the 3-manual Odell organ, apparently activated by in- 
creased pressure within the chests, started playing itself 
and continued until the roof caved in upon it. The self- 
propelled tune, unfortunately, was not recognized by any 
of the hearers. The Catholic Choirmaster 
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Miho A, a icldiciom, 1876 — 1957 


Mrs. Helen Adell Dickinson, 
musician, author, and wife of Dr. Clarence Dickinson, 
died August 25 in the Tucson (Arizona) Medical Center. 
Dr. and Mrs. Dickinson had been in California and were 
returning to their home in New York and had stopped 
to visit a niece in Tucson. 

Funeral services were held in the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York on Thursday, August 29. Mrs. 
Dickinson, a native of Port Elmsley, Ontario, was the 
first woman to receive a Doctor of Philosophy degree 
from Heidelberg University in Germany. She had been 
active for many years in the American Guild of Organists 
and the Hymn Society of America, and was an honorary 
member of the American Federation of Music Clubs. 

Drs. Helen and Clarence Dickinson's impact upon the 
church music scene is a matter of living history. Their 
contributions, both in music and in words, are so many 
and so varied that a listing would be practically impos- 
sible. Mrs. Dickinson was one of the most beloved figures 
in her field and her great influence was incalculable. This 
magazine joins with the untold thousands who mourn 
her passing. We express our profound sorrow to Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson in his loss. The Editor 





ADDENDA TO THE ICO 


Since going to press in Sep- 
tember, TAO has learned the following facts related to 
the recent International Congress of Organists. 

Some years ago, Dr. E. Stanley 
Roper of the Royal College of Oraanists, following a visit 
to Canada, wrote Dr. S. Lewis Elmer, AGO President, 
suggesting a meeting of organists from several countries. 
The American Guild of Organists suggested an Inter- 
national Congress of Organists. 

After consideration on both 
sides of the ocean, the decision was made to proceed 
with this project. While visiting in the U. S. in 1955, Sir 
William McKie, President of the Royal College of Or- 
ganists, was invited by President Elmer to attend a meet- 
ing of the AGO Executive Committee where definite plans 
were made. 

Dr. W. Greenhouse Allt, Presi- 
dent of the Incorporated Association of Organists, and 
Mr. Gordon D. Jeffery, President of the Canadian Col- 
lege of Organists, and others gave their support. 

At the RCO Presentation of 
Diplomas last July 20, Dr. Elmer and Mr. Jeffery were 
elected to fellowships in the Royal College of Organists, 
“honoris causa.’ On July 24, Sir William and Lady McKie, 
Dr. and Mrs. Elmer, Dr. and Mrs. Allt, and Mr. Jeffery 
were received at Clarence House in London by Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth, The Queen Mother, and by 
Princess Margaret Rose. 

Dr. Elmer and Mr. Jeffery were 
elected Patrons of the Incorporated Association of Or- 
ganists. 





The three-year old daughter of a friend of mine spent 
a weekend recently with a playmate who had just moved 
into a split-level one The three-year-old was greatly 
interested in the "'split-level" idea. When her mother 
called for her, the daughter conducted her to the music 
room and pointed out the two-manual organ, remarking: 

"Look, Mommie, they even have a split-level piano!" 
Harriet P. Botham 
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C Organs. C Auditoria. 
and the 

Marriage of Architecture 
and Organ Building 


Bertram Y. Kinzey, Jr. 


The author is Associate Professor of Archi- 
tecture at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, a practicing architect, an active 
church musician, and amateur organ builder. He, along with the editor of 
thi; magazine, presents lecture-forums on ‘Design for Worship,"' a significant 
offering tor architects, clergy, church musicians, church music and church 
building committeemen, and the general laity. 


"C and Non-C" by Melville 
Smith, and the editorial, “Design for Worship," in the 
February 1957 issue of TAO raise a fundamental principle 
in the arts of music, organ building, and architecture. 
Successful resolution of the point in question obviously de- 
mands interchange of philosophies of the arts and science 
of the musician, organ builder, architectural acoustician, 
and architect. 

Recent work of the firm of Bolt, 
Reranek and Newman, the able acoustical consultants of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, responsible for the acoustical 
design ot the M. |. T. Kresge Auditorium, demonstrates 
clearly that the emphasis of the design are the considera- 
tions of good sound distribution and a high degree of 
sound intelligibility. As a result, liveness is usually some- 
what sacrificed, and the space has an intimate acoustical 
quality. Scientifically, the design approach seems logical. 
But is it sound in terms of music, in terms of the nature 
of the instruments and voices that render the music? Let 
us examine this point and draw a parallel in the graphic 
arts. 

Musically, the case at hand is a 
C-space containing a C-instrument. That is, we have a 
space acoustically conceived to preserve the articulation 
of sound to the greatest possible degree. Sound in the 
space is characterized by a high degree of intelligibility. 
Its variations are sharply outlined. In the space we add 
an instrument voiced so that its pipes speak with an ac- 
cent (chiff, or "C"'). The issue is compounded. 

The highly articulate sound is 
further emphasized by the presence of an acoustical 
atmosphere especially conducive to the maintenance of 
the articulate nature of sound. There is no mystery in the 
music. It is forcefully presented with all its character 
clearly evident. The condition makes the voices in counter- 
point readily distinguishable. Music is photographically 
stated. But what of the impression, the illusions? Let us 
draw an analogy. 

The artist who expresses himself 
with paint and brush executes his impression of a subject 
for us. If the painter tries to render .a photographic re- 
production of the subject, we would term his art a failure. 
Why? First, his medium may not be appropriate for 
sharp definition of the objects represented. Water color 
is an example. Secondly, the artist would not be project- 
ing himself into his work if there were no interpretation, 
no liberty with control over that emphasized and subdued 
to create a calculated interest. And, finally, there would 
be no opportunity for interpretation on the part of the 
viewer. There must be room for creating impression 
rather than documentary representation, for creating 
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mystery which photographic reproduction does not aliow, 

Now, we can ask, what is the 
real essence of the issue? It is not scientifically precise 
acoustical control, the architecture on which the control 
is exercised, nor the instruments the building contains. 
The matter is clearly one of the subjective values which 
are an essential ingredient in the successful rendition of 
musical art so that the intent of the composer and the in- 
terpretative skill of the performer can come to its ap- 
propriate fruition. For many of us the success must be 
rated finally in terms of service to worship. | would like 
to suggest that musicians in themselves cannot provide the 
facility they require for the fulfillment of their art. Instead, 
they must consciously strive to communicate to the archi- 
tect, instrument builder, and acoustician just what the 
subjective, intangible values are, elusive of definition 
though they be, if these their servants are to create the 
finest vehicles for them and their art. 

Further, musicians, architects, 
organ builders and acousticians need a calculated as- 
sociation with each other. Though many recognize this, 
| find practically no one doing anything about it. Even 
more disturbing is the apparent lack of ability of some in 
knowing how to work together to mutual advantage in 
the cooperative pursuit of professional excellence. 

The pages of TAO could be 
used to good advantage [The Editor is interested and 
TAO pages are open.} with discourses by various groups. 
Articles would reach musicians, organ builders, many 
others, importantly including church building and music 
committeemen. There are architects like Joseph E. Blan- 
ton, Frederick Dunn, and me, who are especially interested 
and who could no doubt assist with the solicitation of 
architects for TAO articles—for help in the development 


and publication of articles by musicians and organ build. 


ers in architectural journals. Believe me, such articles are 
practically non-existent even when churches are a featured 
building type in an issue of our leading architectural mag- 
azines. Are the musicians who are TAO readers willing 
to take an active part? 

The author is convinced that the 
arts of organ building and architecture should end the 
estranged relationship and enter into a real marriage 
with musicians, and acousticians—even clergymen, who 
could be sympathetic counselors. 

As an amateur organist ana or- 
gan builder | am in a unique position to work with the 
TAO editor to organize and spark the participation of 
various groups in writing on the total subject. From my 
association with the editor of this magazine, | know that 
he is keenly interested in the marriage. Are you? Will 
you contribute? We cannot do it alone. All of us must 
work for this integration. The limits of the success of our 
arts are directly related to the success of the marriage. 

The Kresge Auditorium is a case 
in point. Saarinen, the architect, is acclaimed in his pro- 
fession. Holtkamp, the organ builder, is recognized as a 
devoted artisan in his field. Robert Newman, the archi- 
tectural acoustician, enjoys an enviable reputation. But 
Melville Smith's critique asks: "Did these men with all 
their skills manage a compatible mating of architecture, 
organ building, and acoustics, in the service of music?” 
| am sure the musician was at hand when the Kresge 
Auditorium was conceived. It might be interesting to have 
a forum to discuss his role in terms of its effect on the 
architectural program and the final results. 

The question is of tremendous 
importance to the musician. "Design in Worship" asks: 
"What kind of marriage counselor are you, the musician? 
Are you enough interested to support an activity aimed 
at assisting everyone involved in this common pursuit ot 
integrated art?" 
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131 Quick Facts 
You Should Know 


Before Buying Azy Organ! 


Revealing booklet gives important answers 
to these four different types of questions... 


e GENERAL e ACOUSTICAL 
e TECHNICAL @ MUSICAL 


Buying a new organ is such an important 
investment that you'll want to know all the 
facts before making your decision. All the 
facts concerning the selection of a new 
organ are covered thoroughly in Baldwin's 
new booklet—‘‘Questions and Answers.” 
If you are considering a new organ, mail 


coupon below for this helpful booklet. 






Baldwin 


PIANOS * ORGANS The Baldwin Piano Company 
1801 Gilbert Ave., Bidg. A-5 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Send my copy of the new informative booklet— 
“Questions and Answers''—about Organs, 


BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS « ACROSONIC SPINET 
AND CONSOLE PIANOS «+ HAMILTON STUDIO PIANOS + BALDWIN glu DDD 
ELECTRONIC ORGANS + ORGA-SONIC SPINET ORGANS 
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NOTES ON BACH - VII 


Gilman — 
ACCENTINGS 


without a commentary on the fundamental impor- 

tance of musical accents so necessary to every kind 
of music. Especially is this true of old music which re- 
quires extended use of agogic accents, chiefly in the 
keyboard music, but applicable to all instruments, due to 
the mechanical limitation of old instruments which did not 
respond to the more obvious pressure accent. Agogic 
accenting is clearly defined in the Harvard Dictionary of 


Music: 


VI discussion of performance would be complete 


"An accent is said to be agogic if it is 
effected, not by dynamic stress or by higher 
pitch, but by longer duration of the note. In 
German writings the term Agogik is used 
to denote all the subtleties of performance 
achieved by modification of tempo, as dis- 
tinct from Dynamik, i.e., graduations which 
involve variety of intensity. Thus, the use 
of rallentando and accelerando, of tempo 
rubato, the dwelling on certain notes, also 
rests, breathing signs, fermatas, etc., all 
fall under agogik.”’ 

This manner of accenting has proved to be the more 
musically effective, and is constantly employed in all kinds 
of music by our finest performers. Such accenting is fre- 
quently mentioned in |8th century writings on musical 
performance, although the term agogic was not then 
used in musical parlance. With the above definition of 
agogic accenting in mind, several puzzling paragraphs 
from |8th century instruction books became at once com- 
prehensible: 

Johann Quantz: Versuch einer Anweisung wie Flote tra- 
versiere zu Spielen: 
Chapter XI, pp 12: 

"You must, in your execution, know how to 
make a difference between Capital- and 
Passing-notes. Capital notes must always, if 
possible, be more emphasized than passing 
ones. According to this rule, in pieces of 
moderate movement, or even in the Adagio, 
the shorter notes should be played somewhat 
unequally, although to the sight they appear 
to be a the same value; so that you must, 
in each figure, dwell on such notes as come 
on the beats, namely the Ist, 3rd, 5th, and 
7th, more than on the passing ones, which 
are the 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 8th; you should 
not however hold them as long as if they 
were dotted . . . But one must except from 
this rule, rapid passages, in a quick measure, 
where the time does not allow to play them 
unevenly, and one can only accent the first 
of every four. . . Finally, one must except all 
notes marked with dots or dashes . . . and 
lastly about the eighth-notes in Jiggs 
(Gigues), all these must be equal, the one no 
longer than the other." 

Chapter XVII, pp I1: 

"To render with elegance, in a slow move- 
ment, such sixteenth-notes as are found in 
the example below, one must always give 
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more importance, as well for duration as for 
strength, to the first of the two than to the 
one following, and here the note B, in the 
third part of the bar, should be played 
almost as if there were a dot behind it: 





Dom Bedos: L'Art du Facteur d'Orgues (1766): 
"The first of two eighth-notes is general- 
ly held, and the second is always touched. 
After the distinction we have just made of 
the eighth-notes in Ist and 2nd, it is essential 
to remark upon their inequality in most 
movements. Almost always the Ists are 
longer, and 2nds shorter." 
"This inequality must vary according to 
the kind of expression of the air; in a merry 
tune, it must be marked more than in a 
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graceful and tender air, in a march than in a 
minuet; there is however many a minuet in 

which the inequality is as much marked as in 

a march." 

"In general, whatever may be this dif- 
ference between the first and the second, 
the first are the longest and the second the 
shortest, in such a way that the two together 
do not exceed the value the quarter-note 
they represent." 

"There are also many cases where the 
quarter-notes are unequal, as well as the 
eighth-notes; the first then becoming longer 
and the second shorter; but as this degree 
of inequality varies according to the kind 
of expression suitable to the pieces of music, 
the ‘pricker’ will make a special study of it, 
especially when it is a case of catching the 
manner of a composer." 

Jean-Philippe Rameau, in his Piéces de Clavecin, avec 
une Table pour les Agréments, indicates certain notes 
are to be played evenly (evidently an exception to the 
usual performance customs) by using the statement ''Nottes 
égales'’ (even notes). 

Francois Couperin in his 2nd Livre de Pieces likewise 
makes a point of telling the player when he wishes evenly- 
written notes to be played evenly by stating: ''Vivement, 
et les croches égales’' (quickly, and the eighth-notes even). 

Nicolas Clerambault in his Cantates Francoises (Bk. 3) 
goes to the trouble of marking certain notes with dots 
above them to indicate evenness, to call attention to his 


‘ wishes: "All the eighth-notes with dots over them must 


be even, the others uneven." 

These interesting quotations should dispel once and 
for all the notion of playing 18th century melodies evenly. 
The agogic manner of accenting was evidently in con- 
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stant use by all performers to such a degree that com- 
posers, who desired certain notes or phrases to be played 
evenly had to make special indications of this fact. It is 
logical to assume that the usual custom was to use agogic 
accents for maintaining rhythm, unless otherwise indicated. 

he frequent indications for accented phrasings found 

in Bach's music are not complete in phrasing de- 

tails but usually phrasings are indicated at points 
where such accents might not be understood, and the un- 
phrased passages follow traditional application of agogic 
accenting. Typical of this type of accent are the so- 
called "sobbing" or "grief'' motifs Bach frequently used 
with dramatic effectiveness: 





Prelude in C minor (Organ) 





~s NL No 


In these, and all like instances, the first of each two 
eighth-notes (also quarters, sixteenths, and thirty-seconds 
in many passages) should be held slightly longer, and 
the second note of each group of two should be pro- 
portionately shorter, so that the effect suggests some- 
what a triplet rhythm; but definitely not a second eighth 


Fugue in B minor (Well-Tempered Keyboard, Bk. 
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of half the value of the first, as some editors suggest. 

One of Bach's most famous melodies, the Air from 
the "Suite in D," is so ingeniously contrived as to make 
unaccented playing almost impossible: 


reer 





Even the untutored will naturally fall into a near triplet 
phrasing of this melody if they are allowed any freedom 
by teachers using the false traditions concocted in the 
early 19th century. Actually, to play these notes abso- 
lutely evenly requires a considerable amount of discipline 
and control. The musical results will be inaccurate and 
will sound quite artificial. 

It is both amusing and frankly revealing to learn that 
musicians of past generations were much concerned with 
keeping music vitally alive, so that the audience would 
not lose interest and perhaps fall asleep during the per- 
formance. This attitude has a direct bearing upon per- 
formance matters. The avoidance of uninteresting per- 
formances involves such universal problems as tempo and 
time-relationships. Men of Bach's day were considerably 
concerned about these things as the following quotations 
will show. 


Johann Quantz has several interesting and revealing 
remarks to make concerning tempo: 

“It is pretty well known that when a piece 
is repeated directly one or more times, 
specially if it is a quick piece, for example 
the Allegro of a Concerto or a Symphony, 
one always plays it the second time a little 
quicker than the first, so as not to make the 


Thoughts Evoked 
by a 


Recital of Virgil Fox 
John Challis 


The author, the well known harpsichord maker of Detroit, makes his 
personal commentary and musing upon certain aspects of the state of music. 


A we all know, Virgil Fox is a man of superlative 


talents. We expect a concert artist to have the 

skill of mind and finger to accomplish his task 
superbly. Obviously Fox has also that rare talent many 
of his critics lack: being able to work hard, consistently, 
and with a purpose. He enjoys showing people what he 
has discovered in music. This is as it should be, for art 
may become stagnant when it is not communicated to 
others. 

That such abilities should draw the largest audience | 
have seen at a Detroit organ performance is indeed grati- 
fying. This shows that audiences are not as stupid as many 
would console themselves into thinking. 

Mr. Fox is a man of courage. What he has to say in 
music is stated without apology, timidity, or straddling the 
fence. Few other concert organists have the vitality of 
imagination necessary for public performance. They send 
more people home in boredom than the profession can 
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auditors fall asleep. If one did not do this, 
the auditors would not know that the piece 
has already been finished." 

"If, on the contrary, it is repeated in a 
slightly quicker tempo, it will be a livelier 
air, new and strange, so to speak: and this 
calls fresh attention from the auditor.” 

"In the choice of pieces, a flutist, or any 
concert artist, must be guided not only by 
himself, his skill and his capacity, but also 
by the places where he plays, the accompani- 
ment that assists him, the circumstances un- 
der which he plays, and the listeners before 
whom he wishes to perform." 

Here are clear indications of 18th century performance 
conventions that deserve serious consideration and ap- 
plication. The da capo repeats, so typical of this music, 
may be imbued with added interest by increasing the 
tempo of the repeated section. The problem of what 
to do with these da capo repeats has bothered many 
performers and conductors. Some have been so perplexed 
as to omit them entirely. Quantz's solution seems a pro- 
per and satisfactory remedy that may be profitably ap- 
plied today, for it not only solves a musical problem 
but it also solves that perplexing situation with historical 
authenticity. 

Somnolence seems to have been a concern of two 
other 18th century composer-authors, Karl Phillip Emanuel 
Bach, and Leopold Mozart. In his Treatise on the Funda- 
mental Principles of Violin Playing (1756) Mozart remarks: 
"There are certain passages in slow pieces where the dot 
must be held rather long . . . if the performance is not 
to sound too sleepy. Care must be taken to play the short 
notes following a dot or short rest, late and rapidly.’ 

Phillip Emanuel Bach in speaking of fluency in tempo 


has cautioned: "| recognize the merit of speed in per- 
formance."' And he scorns "indolent hands that put us 
to sleep." 


bear, and still keep its head up. Not so with Mr. Fox. 
His imagination is never turned off. 

| write this enthusiastic praise because Mr. Fox deserves 
it abundantly, but | shall also comment on what was {and 
is) lacking in his playing. Let no other organist bring forth 
a jealous leer and think that because it concerns Mr. Fox 
it does not also concern himself. 

uring the first part of this century there were two 
[) customary ways of playing 18th century music. One 

group played the notes as they saw them on paper 
in quite an unyielding manner—they bored their audiences 
unmercifully. The other group played the same notes but 
they sometimes played them at breakneck speeds, some- 
times very slowly, frequently changing registrations with 
the aim of creating ravishing effects, thrilling crescendos, 
ethereal fantasies and overwhelming grandeur. 

Of the first group nothing good can be said. They are 
not artists. Of the second one can say that they are at 
least trying. As long as they play music of the impression- 
ist school they are not only safe, they are absolutely right. 
That is what Franck and Vierne wanted. In fact, it is the 
most artistic thing one can do with a big, flexible, colorful 
organ in a huge cathedral. The impressionist composers 
were interested in kaleidoscopic effects which tickled the 
fancy and often lifted one to great emotional heights. 

But there is more to |8th century music than just color 
and effect. There is contrapuntal line. There is the ex- 
quisite relationship of one voice to another as they weave 
contrapuntal designs. Such things are missed when the 
organist is either unaware of their existence or smears the 
line in blobs of color. The exact beginning and duration 
of each note is important in 17th and |8th century music 
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because this timing was a means of expression. If the 
reververation of the auditorium or the registration of stops 
destroys this means of expression, we have lost something 
of great value. 

he fundamental practice of playing in agogie rhythm 
]: still an almost unknown factor with present-day or- 

ganists, whether they make frequent stop changes or 
none. It was a means of playing rhythmically and expres- 
sively. It was the foundation upon which everything else 
was built. Without agogic rhythm every performance of 
Bach goes astray and becomes a caricature. Neither the 
use of excessive staccato nor breakneck speed can cover 
up this fundamental fault. 

The organist who plays without using every expressive 
device at his disposal is either a cold fish who should quit, 
or ignorant of the fact that every 17th and |8th century 
treatise on music insists, over and over again, that music 
must be played expressively. The unfortunate event of 
electro pneumatic actions and remote consoles has made 
it much more difficult to employ the subtleties of agogic 
rhythm and its use has become practically forgotten. 

While bringing dynamic control into greater accessibility 
is good, that is only one means of expression. The present- 
day organist if he is to give us anything but a caricature 
of Bach must also learn the other essentials of musical ex- 
pression. As well as agogic rhythm, he must learn not only 
how to play 18th century ornaments, but how to use them 
in all subtle manners which aid in musical expression. 

To come back to Mr. Fox. He is a musician with imagi- 
nation who uses the notes of 8th, 19th and 20th century 
composers to give us impressionistic music. His program 
would have been far more interesting if his scholarship had 
included the rest of what makes Bach the great genius he 
was. Mr. Fox could learn this. So could the rest of present- 
day organists! When they do, we shall have a treat in 
store for us. | want to be around to hear it! 


WELCOME! 


TAO extends a most hearty and cordial welcome to the 
many hundreds of new subscribers who have joined the 
TAO family in the past year or so. We thought perhaps 
you might like to know you have been flocking in in such 
quantity that twice since the start of 1957 we have had to 
make major increases in the number of copies printed each 
month. 

In both February and May 1957, TAO ran out com- 
pletely of extra copies and had to disappoint many who 
wrote in asking for them. 

To you new members of the TAO family, may we ex- 
press our pleasure to “have you aboard" and to tell you 
that we like and want to hear from you—to know both 
what you like and what you don't like in each issue. We 
can't promise to answer all of you individually as soon as 


your letters are received in our offices, but our apprecia- 
tion of your interest will not be lacking. We assume that 
“letters to the editor may be used for publication unless 
otherwise stated. Do let us hear from youl! 


The Editor 
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Early Americana 
in 

Present-Day Use 
Helen Park 


The important early organ made 
by George Hook in 1827 (pictured in THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST, May 1957) and owned by the Essex Institute, 
Salem, Massachusetts, reappeared in the musical life of 
Salem on May 12. It was played by Melville Smith, di- 
rector of the Longy School of Music in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts (and a TAO staff writer), in a program of 18th 
century music. The recital climaxed a weekend-long cele- 
bration at the Essex Institute in honor of the bicentennial 
of Samuel McIntire, Salem’s great architect-woodcarver of 
the Federalist period. 

Mr. Smith's program, which ap- 
pears below, was designed to capture the flavor of the 
period rather than reproduce exactly 4 Salem concert which 
McIntire might have heard, or illustrate the kind of music 
he knew was available in Salem before his death in 1811. 
Mr. Smith was accompanied on the flute by Mrs. Ronald 
Steelman and on the double bass by Mr. Steelman. 

McIntire, with a true 18th cen- 
tury breadth of vision, was himself a gifted amateur mu- 
sician. The Reverend William Bentley, whose diary is 
the handbook of students of Federalist Salem, says that, 
“In music he had a good taste and tho’ not presuming to 
be an original composer, he was among our best Judges 
and most able performers.” He notes in 1802 that Mc- 
Intire finished the woodwork on “Dr. Oliver's Organ,” 
the first built in Salem. And when Mclntire died on 
February 6, 1811, his estate included a large hand organ 
with ‘‘ten barrels,” an “organ chest,” “a lot of music 
books,’ Lock’s “Hospital Music” and Handel's “Messiah.” 
On February 6, Bentley mourns, “This day Salem is de- 
prived of one of the most ingenious men it had in it.” 

The idolization of Washington 
which characterized the early years of the Republic was 
not as happily expressed musically as in Mclntire’s cele- 
brated wood sculpture. Nevertheless, the performance of 
“The Battle of Trenton,’ James Hewitt’s piece dedicated 
to Washington, as played by Melville Smith and Walter 
Merrill, director of the Essex Institute, who read the cap- 
tions, was a hilarious burlesque of the heavy-handed histori- 
cal-descriptive pieces of the period. 

Three Sonatas for Organ, with 
flute and double bass Mozart 
C Major, No. 15 
E flat Major, No. 1 
C Major, No. 13 
Variations for organ, on the Dutch Song 
“Mein junges Leben had ein End” 


Sweelinck 
Pieces for Mechanical Organ Haydn 
A Lesson for the Organ Selby 
Largo for double bass and organ Corelli 
The Battle of Trenton Hewitt 


(dedicated to George Washington) 
Sonata in E minor, Op. 58, for lute and 


keyboard Devienne 
Federal March (flute double bass and 
organ ) Reinagle 








Musicianship in Smprovisation ma &. 


Rowland W. Dunham 


LINEAR HARMONY 


ollowing the epitome of instrumental counterpoint 

in the music of Bach there appeared a new move- 

ment in the art with the emergence of the so-called 
“Mannheim School." Led by Stamitz, this emphasis upon 
the homophonic style—a predominant melody supported 
by chords—soon predominated the musical world. Much 
of the music of the previous (Baroque) era was allowed 
to disappear. Even the great masterpieces of Bach were 
completely neglected. There was, however, a semblance 
of the previous linear approach and accomplishment 
when chamber music was developed by men like Haydn 
and Mozart, in the particular idioms they evolved. In 
symphonic writing there was a substantial application of 
the homophonic style which was so attractive for piano 
and other solo instruments. 

Training of young musicians consists of the peculiar 
courses in counterpoint devised by Fux, and harmony 
study of which the system written by Rameau was con- 
spicuous. The rise of research in music followed the re- 
vival of interest in Bach and in his predecessors. Today 
harmonic study is undergoing an evolution which stresses 
the linear approach. Rules of progression and of chord 
selection have become less rigorous. In Hindemith's 
"Traditional Harmony," for example, we find a positive 
challenge to the student to write music with almost no 
strict admonitions at all. Such restrictions as to when a 
third may be doubled, the prohibition of all parallel fifths, 
proscription of augmented seconds in instrumental music— 
these are quite properly eliminated except as the begin- 
ning projects need restrictions. 

In improvisation it is sometimes advisable to use the 
homophonic methods of the Victorian hymn tune. These 
functional pieces are part of the church service for con- 
gregational participation. Generally the organist will de- 
vote his improvisations to a more artistic beauty. Such 
an effort will be in close accordance to the principles of 
serious composition, many of which have been proposed 
here. 

Students are likely to think four-part music as a sort 
of adaptation of the hymn or part song. While there is 
a large proportion of published music which justifies this 
belief, the most cursory examination of first class music 
will reveal that such a style is not preferred by the skilled 
composers as a steady unrelenting diet. To put aside this 
notion will be the first step toward real musicianship for 
the organist. 

Melodic texture of four or more voices for an instru- 
ment is often exploited by text books as the only method 
of unpremeditated organ playing in church. The basis of 
the Baroque era was three part counterpoint. To specify 
its greatest exponent, Bach, will exemplify this adequately. 
In his four voiced fugues, by far the larger proportion 
of the music is in three parts (sometimes only two). All 
harmonic needs are available here without constant thick- 
ness of texture. Clarity and expressiveness are unmistak- 
able. Four voices are needed only occasionally and usual- 
ly to exploit the main subjects, not for the more important 
flow of the episodes. Their full resonance and power 
serve, therefore, for diversification and for overpowering 
climax. Study one of the great fugues and find out some 
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of the secrets of their unique musical merit. The "Great" 
G minor Fugue has less than forty measures total in four 
voices—a small percentage indeed. 

Some consideration of the purely harmonic details will 
need some attention by most organists. It is too bad 
that keyboard harmony is so neglected in the formal study 
of harmony. Large groups prevent concentration on this 
phase. For the growth of an applied, usable musicianship, 
the study of harmony would show vast gains by individual 
study rather than by class work. It ought certainly to be 
almost entirely at the keyboard. Even singers and horn 
players would profit immensely by such a contact with art 
in addition to the sometimes slender technical mastery of 
their instruments. 

Hindemith's "Craft" contains a scientific analysis of 
chord structure worth study. Chapter IV gives illumina- 
tion to many details in "harmony." 

Corder's book calls attention to the appalling lack of 
any complete knowledge acquired by those who believe 
they have studied harmony sufficiently. He stresses the 
need for understanding of many present day practices 
which are “whole worlds away from those of a century 
ago." There is a plea to the student that he become aware 
of the exact sounds of chords in their structure and in 
context. Corder says, correctly enough, that “nearly all 
the harmony progressions the tyro knows consists of two 
chords—a discord and its resolution. Note this and fol- 
low it—"if he will carefully avoid using the dominant 
seventh in its root position he will soon find his music 
more plastic and continuous." Every organist should 
resolve to obey the injunction of most composition teach- 
ers these days: never use the dominant seventh chord to 
the | chord in their root positions except as a cadence. 
This is a commandment in improvisation. 

Later Corder gives what is definitely an important item. 
He advises that "the beginner has to be shown the 
power of first inversions many many times before he 
realizes it." This might be stated as the second com- 
mandment. There is no question that the inherent ef- 
fectiveness of the chord of the sixth demands its appli- 
cation in liberal doses by a professed improviser. The 
old reliance of the unskilled—the dominant seventh 
chord—will be relieved of its staleness im any of its in- 
versions. Note in the music of Beethoven or Schubert 
many confirming illustrations. 

A text, formerly suggested by AGO examiners, which 
will give many profitable pieces of information is Percy 
Buck's "'Unfigured Harmony" (Oxford University Press). 
While somewhat pedantic at times, all organists ought 
to make a close study of this volume even to the extent 
of writing some of the assignments. The gain in musician- 
ship would be surprising and gratifying. 

i has been said about modulation. My ears tell 





me that church organists know little about the 

art of achieving a musical change of key. They 
would learn much by giving the subject specia! considera- 
tion. The Buck book has valuable help in this area. Ed- 
ward Shippen Barnes has written a monumental treatise 
on "Modulation" (J. Fischer & Bro.). There is actually no 
excuse for some of the clumsy attempts in this direction 
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A NEW KIND OF ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


The conventional attitude toward electronic 
organs has been that the electronic organ, al- 
though offering distinct advantages in some 
respects, lacked the inspirational tonal quality 
and ensemble necessary for worship services. 


New developments at Allen Organ Company 
have forced a re-definition of this attitude. 


One of the major factors in modifying this 
widely accepted attitude is the Allen Organ 
Company’s development of the new “Custom 
Series” instruments. These organs, exclusive 
with Allen, provide a tonal build-up which is 
nothing short of amazing. 


The Allen Organ Company, recognized by 
experts as “best in the field of electronic 
organs’, is designing and building electronic 
organs for churches and schools where in- 
spirational tone quality and ensemble are an 
absolute necessity. 

More and more, churches and institutions with 
problems of limited space and moderate budgets 
are turning to Allen Organ for a practical solu- 
tion to their organ needs. 

There’s an Allen for every requirement and 
budget. 


Allen Organ Company ¢ Macungie, Penna. 


Allenonans) en ee eee 
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| WCAN, ONTARIO, Canada LIMITED | 

















"The CHARLES W. MeMANIS Company 
Organ Buitlors | 





| 
| 
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| 10th & Garfield Avenue 
| KANSAS CITY 4, KANSAS 











| EMERGENCY SERVICE ¢ REBUILDING 
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CHURCH ORGAN COMPANY 


Specializing in Pipe Organ Service in the Eastern States 


YEARLY MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS © TUNING 


| 
| 


MODERNIZING ¢ REPAIRS © INSTALLATIONS 


18 Walton Street Telephone 


3 Nixon, N.,]. KI Imer 5-4150 | 

















Pipe Organ 


PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


For repairing, modernizing and 
enlarging pipe organs 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


540-550 E. Second St., Erie, Penna. 


Member of the Associated Organbuilders of America 














CLAIRE COCI 


Studio of Organ 
Courses in Church Literature and private instruction in 
concert repertoire. 
Head of Organ Dept.—Dalcroze School of Music 
Accredited Teacher—School of Sacred Music 
Union Seminary 


175 West 72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


TRafalgar 4-0422 
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Kilgen Organs 
The 
Artistic Achievement 
of 


Seven Generations 








Che Kilgen Organ Company 
Executive Offices and Factory: 


4632 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 









Kilgen 


| ef LTTE 


EUGENE R. KILGEN 
Chairman of the Board 





that sound “in tune” 
to the most critical ear! 


The Maas-Rowe Symphonic Carillon is the only 
bell instrument which gives the organist a 
choice of major or minor tones for each note. 
This is the result of two bell tones per note — 

one tuned to a minor and the other to a major 
tonality. NOW! you can play in perfect concordance 
at all times. All chords minor, majov, diminished and 
augmented, can be played without limitations. 


HEARING IS BELIEVING... When you hear the deep, 
truly bell-like tones of the Symphonic Carillon, we are 
confident that you too will be immediately impressed 
by their quality . . . distinctive in clarity and 
traditional in timbre. 


Compare the Symphonic Carillon with 
any other bell instrument, regardless a 
of cost. Let your own ears be the 
judge! Your name and address on a 
post card will bring you complete 
details without any obligation. 










MAAS-ROWE Carillons 


3015 Casitas Ave. « Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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PRODUCT ENGINEERING—A half century 
ized engineering assures satisfaction and perfect perform- 
ance of all Reisner made components. Experience with 
every day problems of the organ has devéloped in the 
Reisner engineer the know how to build for better func- 
tion and design for better action. : 


* CABINET CRAFTSMANSHIP—Reisner consoles are hand- 
made and hand finished by gifted artisans practicing a 
trade learned through years of apprenticeship. The 
craftsmanship reflected in the pleasing lines of the Reisner 
console assures a perfect blend with either the conven- 
tional or modern church interior. 


%& PRECISION MANUFACTURE—A thousandth of an inch 
can be important in the design of intricate organ actions 
and mechanisms. Reisner engineers call for these close 
tolerances and get them from one of the best equipped 
machine shops in the organ industry. Precision manufac- 
turing means better performance. 


* QUALITY CONTROL—Rigid tests under actual playing 
conditions offers an assurance of quality and dependabil- 
ity found only in the Reisner organ components. Exacting 
examination of every Reisner part is required before it 
passes on to the customer. An added assurance of Reisner 
reliability and complete satisfaction. 


rH HH™MEFG COMPANY, INC. 


F of special- 
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heard in many church services. The AGO examinations 
recognize this as a vital detail in the organist's ability. 

With these few explicit directions and suggestions 
which could demand many hours of concentrated study we 
leave the problems of free four-part (more or less) linear 
harmony to be developed by the individual. Remember 
that the mastery of three voices must be the foundation 
of harmonic selection and progression at its best. 


Wedding Whasic 


TAO presents below pertinent information proving that thought and 
care is evident in many parts of the country when it comes to the musical 
part of a wedding service. In fact, there is much here which might well 
serve as a pattern and guide for others who are fortunate to be able 
to gain the receptive ears of clergy and brides’ mothers. 

Not long ago TAO received from a faithful reader 
the "program" of the service of Holy Matrimony and 
Communion used in 1956 in the Mount Moriah Lutheran 
Church in Anna, Illinois. 

The minister was the Reverend Hugh Paton; the cantor, 
Olen Nalley; the organist, James McGaughy; and the 
Mount Moriah Choir. In abbreviated form, the music 
offered before, during and after the service is presented 
for study, thought and evaluation. 


The Prelude 
Blessed Jesu, at Thy word Bach 
Noel with Variations Balbastre 
Behold, a Rose breaks into bloom Brahms 
Prelude on Quem Pastores Willan 
Prelude and Fugue in G minor Willan 


Praise God, ye Christians Bach 


The Processional 
Praise to the Lord (Hymn) Lobe den Herren 
Processional on Lobe den Herren Shaw 


Between the Order for Holy Matrimony and the Order 


PROJECT 


Write, then devise at the keyboard, many examples in 
free linear harmony. Use, in review, single periods (ex- 
tentions), double periods of both kinds, A-B-A forms with 
periods and with an episode. Remember that thickness 
of texture by continuous four parts is monotonous and 
unmusical. 





for Holy Communion the Choir sang "Lord, Who at 
Cana's Wedding Feast" from the Buxtehude Wedding 
Cantata. The music during the Communion service was 
the Willan's "Service in D,"' and Warner's setting of ''God 
be in my head." 

The Recessional 
The King of love my Shepherd is (Hymn) Dominus Regit me 


The Postlude 


Toccata in C Major Pachelbel 


In order to clear up any puzzlement, it should be 
mentioned that this wedding ceremony was held two days 
following Christmas 1956. That careful consideration 
was recognized was attested to by a considerably long 
article in the June 2, 1957 edition of the newspaper, The 
Daily Oklahoman, in an ‘Arts in Action" column written 
by Aline Jean Treanor. The author went into considerable 
detail to explain the reasons—musical, liturgical and other- 
wise—for having only music which may be considered 
best and right from every standpoint. The music listed 
above was printed in full and TAO feels that such com- 
bined enterprize between church musicians and the press 
cannot but have a recognizable impact on brides, their 
mothers {so often the worst offenders when it comes to 
weddings!), clergy and many others. 

TAO feels it would pay others dividends to ponder 
such action as this, and follow suit. Only action can 
correct the evils in any situation. The Editor 





Nineteenth 
Century 
Americana 


FR Webber 


n connection with Mr. William H. Odell’s comments 
j in the March issue of TAO (You, ihe Reader, page 
91), it might be well to call attention to the fact 
that Mr. Odell’s 98-year-old firm lived through several 
periods of tonal fads, yet in their own work adhered to the 
time-tested principles of excellent tonal design of America 
and Europe. Unit organs, biting strings, big flutes, phono 
diapasons, the bottom-heaviness of today, and excessive 
wind pressures never seemed to disturb this firm which 
has been building church organs for nearly a century. 
Organ builders such as Henry Erben, Elias and George 
Hook, William A. Johnson and four generations of Odells 
(to name but a few) were fully aware of certain basic 
principles of tonal design. For example, in the smallest 
possible organ, the presence of an Open Diapason 8’, 
Principal 4’ and Fifteenth 2’, if of correct scaling, voicing 
and relationship to one another, will give us the basic 
structural framework of good tonal design. In a slightly 
larger organ of the old-time builders, one finds an Open 
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Diapason 8’, Octave 4’, Twelfth 2 2/3’, Fifteenth 2’ and a 
Mixture. These were very carefully scaled, voiced, regu- 
lated and related to one another. They were not treated 
as so many solo voics, but as component parts of a chorus, 
designed to blend into a fine ensemble of true brilliancy. 

The earliest Odell organ of which | have a stoplist was 
a brilliant little one-manual affair of but five voices. In 
the nomenclature of those days these were called Open 
Diapason 8’, Dulciana 8’, Stop Diapason 8’, Principal 4’, 
and Fifteenth 2’. The term Stop Diapason (not Stopped 
Diapason) was typical of those days, and helps to establish 
the date where this is not otherwise known. The organ 
of which we write was Odell's Opus 9, built for the Baptist 
Church in Ossining, New York, in the year 1862. It will 
be observed that John and Caleb Odell, and their highly 
skilled voicers, Thomas and William Robjohn, were fully 
aware that a Diapason, Principal and Fifteenth are es- 
sential to an organ of five voices. Henry Erben, the 
Hook brothers, W. A. Johnson and others of the same 
period adhered to the same formula, as we shall note 
presently. 

The Odell Dulciana was really a small Diapason of sweet 
tone, and the Stop Diapason was the forerunner of their 
Clarionet Flute, which was in reality a wooden Chimney 
Flute, and an Odell specialty. 

dell’s Opus 27, built in 1864 for Zion Church, Pon- 
€® tiac, Michigan, was an organ of two manuals and 
26 voices. In its Great division of 12 stops, one 


finds, in the nomenclature, of the time, Open Diapason. 


8’, Principal 4’, Twelfth 3’, Fifteenth 2’, and a Sesquialtera 
of three ranks. Other voices in the Great were Viol de 
Gamba 8’, Dulciana 8’, Stop Diapason treble 8’, Stop 
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Diapason bass 8’, Wald Fléte 4’, and Trumpet and Cre- ago. From a tonal standpoint it might well ha gt of! 
mona 8’ for climax. listed as an historic monument. It was about cle 6 ¥ 
sles in The Swell division contained a second diapason chorus, an approach to an Arp Schnitger or a Silberman¥@s 
Is (ex- namely Open Diapason 8’, Principal 4’, Fifteenth 2’, and could find. It was free-standing, in a deep gallat Over 
S with a Cornet of 2 and 3 ranks. Other stops in the Swell were the main doorway of the church, where it had done\i@iantw r 
ckness a Bourdon 16’ with treble and bass drawn separately, a service since 1867. It was in mint condition, if ev 99 5 «ants 
Ss and second Dulciana 8’, divided Stop Diapason 8’, probably organ was, and the only thing wrong with it was om 
of metal, Vox Celeste 8’, Trumpet 8’, and Hautboy 8’. broken tracker—that and the date on its engraved name- 
The Pedal division contained a large Double Open Diapa- plate. 
a son 16’ and Bourdon 16’. There were the usual three The dust of almost 90 years had settled in its pipes 
10 at couplers. The compass of the manuals was CC to g in and had reduced the softer voices to a whisper, yet full 
dding alt., and that of the Pedal CCC to C. The organ was 13’ organ was exceedingly brilliant. Baroquists would have 
> was wide, 14° deep, 23' 6" high, with no doubt of the tri- gloried in it. It had all the brilliancy of a baroque, plus 
‘God gabled design of those days. ample foundation, plus good middle registers. The Rever- 
In paging through about 150 to 200 Odell stoplists end Lowell C. Green, who spent two or three years in 
in the writer's collection, it is apparent that this firm rarely Erlangen recently, came back with praise for the old ex- 
<i departed from the type of tonal design based upon two amples, and somewhat less than praise for many modern 
diapason choruses. All of their large organs of forty, fifty imitations. He found a lack of balance in many American 
and more voices followed the same tonal formula, even barcques'"—too toppy, and weak in the lower and middle 
elbel in the dark days when many organs were unisonic and registers. It is to be hoped that he may give the results 
1 be when mutations and mixtures were wormwood to the fad- of his painstaking studies to his American friends. 
days dists. he Brooklyn Hook of 20 voices, of which we spoke in 
ation n May 8, 1868, the Odells were granted letters g the foregoing paragraph, contained merely an 
long O patent for what was known at that time as com- Open Diapason 8', Octave 4', Fifteenth 2’, and a 
The bination knobs. These were true combination pis- Mixture composed of a |2th and |5th in the Great di- 
itten tons, and pushed in, never pulled out, as the term "knob" vision, and a second Diapason in the Swell, yet so ad- 
able might suggest. This innovation brought fame and pros- mirably were these six ranks scaled, voiced and related 
ther- perity to the little Odell shop in Seventh Avenue near to one another that they built up into a chorus of sparkling 
ered I8th Street in New York City. They built a large factory brilliancy, yet without a trace of scream. The flutes, reeds, 
sted in West 42nd Street, just west of Ninth Avenue, and there Dulciana, Viola, etc., were scaled and voiced so cleverly 
‘om- some of the most important organs of the New York area that there was no muddiness whatever. The Pedal di- 
ress were built. At one time a large proportion of the most vision contained a good Bourdon (most Bourdons are any- 
heir prominent churches in New York City and Brooklyn had thing but good), and a Hohlfléte that the radio and tele- 
; to large Odells. The old newspaper files in the New York vision commercial writers, with their flair for shopworn 
Public Library tell of public exhibitions of the new Odell adjectives, would describe as delicious. If musical sound 
der combination knobs and of the great interest shown by the can be characterized by that trite adjective, the Hook 
can public. Hohlflote had it. This sparkling gem of the organ build- 
77 In January 1882, the New York newspapers, as well as er's art was dismantled, when a removal of the dust that 
music journals, carried feature stories of the introduction clogged its pipes might have put it into its original con- 
_ of tubular pneumatic action which the newspapers credited dition. Its pipes were perfect, without so much as a dent, 
da to the Odells. It was on January 16, 1872 that the Odells and its action of black walnut and Honduras mahogany 
gu- patented what they called their pneumatic tubular action, was dead true in alignment. Were it in an old stone-lined 
ted but the newspapers and music journals paid little heed German or Danish church, how the baroque enthusiasts 
rus, for a decade. It was the opening of the important would have loved it. It would have been another Stein- 
cy. Odell in First Baptist Church, Brooklyn that brought the kirchen or a Charlottenberg. 
NaS ten year old tubular pneumatic action into wide accep- Of William A. Johnson's extremely fine work it is not 
In tance. Other builders had begun to design tubular pneu- necessary to speak, for good old John V. V. Elsworth has 
Den matic organs by that time. sung its praises in previous articles in TAO, and has 
4’, It might be of interest in passing to recall the fact that really awakened America to an appreciation of the merits 
ed the remote control of railway switches was first designed of this old master builder of 1844-1898. 
ish | in the Odell factory. They followed the square and tracker enry Erben's organs, built between 1824 and 1884, 
jan idea, translating these devices into steel. Thus was the were of a high degree of merit. There is a small 
‘ist modern system of railway switch and signal work born. one in St. Paul's, Eastchester, Mount Vernon, New 
vill ther leading builders followed the structural formula York. It has but six ranks of pipes, and it is about 130 
aly of Diapason, Principal and Fifteenth in the smallest years old. In it we find the usual Open Diapason 8’, 
lly | organs and Diapason, Principal and Fifteenth and a Principal 4' and Fifteenth 2’, plus a Stop Diapason, a de- 
25- Mixture in a larger one. The Hook brothers of Boston car- lightful Dulciana and a Flute 4'. These six ranks are fully 
he ried this formula to a high degree of excellence. If one adequate to lead the hymns and liturgy of the congrega- 
ne is seeking brilliancy, then visit the old Hooks in Holy Cross tion that worships in this pre-Revolutionary building. lhe 
te Cathedral and in Immaculate Conception, Boston. These organ case, of mahogany, handmade, is Gregorian in 
are very large organs, brilliant to a queen's taste, and design. 
et with crashing batteries of Trompettes built and voiced by Several old Erbens exist, and in all of them the same 
zi the great Cavaillé-Coll, with secondary reed choruses built traditional type of tonal design is to be found, namely 
2y | and voiced by Hook's own Mauritz Baumgaertner, whose Diapason, Octave, Twelfth, Fifteenth and Mixture work, 
work compares favorably with that of Cavaillé-Coll. A all of proper scaling, voicing and relationship, and all of 
n- few very small Hooks still exist, and these have the charac- Diapason rather than flute tone. Other Erbens exist, 
id teristic Diapason, Octave and Fifteenth, with perhaps some of which are large ones, but the addition of modern 
= flutes 8' and 4', scaled and voiced so as to avoid heavi- consoles, and in the worst cases, the substitutions of a 
yn ness and turgidity. vile Vox Humana in place of a Mixture has disguised their 
‘a Large Hooks often had two brilliant Mixtures in the real identity. 
“ Great, two in the Swell, and sometimes one in the Choir. Richard Montgomery Ferris is a man whose work de- 
p A superb Hook of but 20 voices was destroyed four years serves to be known. He built fine organs a century ago, 
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but he is one of the American organologist's forgotten 
men. He followed the tonal structure just mentioned. His 
fine Broaaway :apernacle, New York, organ of 1859 had 
a Riick-postiv on the gallery rail, just as had Henry Er- 
ben's celebrated Trinity Church organ of 1846. 

Hilborne Roosevelt (see "Some Notes on Hilborne Ro- 
osevelt,’ by the same author, TAO, January 1957, page 
19) and his brother Frank excelled in fine materials, high 
class workmanship, artistic voicing and beautiful finish. 
However, Roosevelt organs often lacked the perfect bal- 
ance that one finds in the best Hooks, Johnsons, Erbens 
and Odells. Roosevelt's reeds and mixtures tended to 
swamp everything else. Few builders could point to a 
better Dulciana or Doppelflote. Then, of course, Roose- 
velt was sui generis. One might wish that his big flutes 
had been a bit less assertive, and his tremendous Trombone 
16’, with its heavy oak boots, a trifle less seat-shaking and 
window-rattling. 

A fine example of a Roosevelt Trombone may be heard 
in St. Mary's Episcopal Church, Willoughby and Classon 
Streets, Brooklyn. This is the Trombone once in the 
Chickering Hall organ, one of Roosevelt's most famous. 





Twelfth, Fifteenth and Mixture formula than did Erben 
the Hooks, the Odells and Johnson. However, he ofter, 
inserted a 16’ Open Diapason and a 5 1|/3' Quinte in his 
Great division, in addition to the structural materia! just 
mentioned. 

he J. H. & C. S$. Odell Company, mentioned in the 

opening paragraphs, is soon to celebrate 100 years 

of church and concert organ building. It has been 
an unbroken history, and the management has been in one 
family throughout. Messrs. William, Franklin and Harry 
Odell are great-grandsons of a founding member of the 
firm. No doubt a detailed history of the firm will appear 
during their centennial year. If any reader has the stop- 
list of an Odell organ built between 1859 and 1886, 
Opus | to Opus 48 inclusive, he wili make many organ 
historians happy. These stoplists, with the exception of 
Numbers 9, 15, 27, and the Tucker residence organ in 
Pittsburgh, have not survived the wear and tear of a 
century. Where the date does not appear on the name- 
plate, the bottom pipes sometimes contain the signature 
of the pipemaker, the date, or both. 


EDITORIALLY YOURS 


By Way of Explanation 


Periodically the editor is brought 
up short, for a number of reasons. To him one of the 
most important of these is You, the Reader. You, the 
persons who by subscribing have placed confidence and 
faith in our judgment and integrity as publisher, firstly, 
and secondly as man and musician. We are unendingiy 
grateful to the countless many who have written in com- 
plimentary things about TAO. You know, we are rather 
proud of it, too; but this is aside from our purpose of 
the moment. 

To readers of magazines pub- 
lished every month or so, the newest issue received as- 
sumes immediate to almost exclusive importance. What 
the contents were last month—or six months ago—often 
disappear (at least temporarily). We know how it is for 
we react precisely the same way to the latest issue of ali 
the many magazines coming our way each month. 

But we have learned one thing 
(and it took a bit of doing) we must ever keep in mind. 
While a certain portion of a publisher's thinking and action 
is necessarily concerned with the current issue "in the 
works,” his mind is also occupied with a long range pic- 
ture—a picture that goes both ahead and backwards. 
This is a large canvas which covers at least a year at a 
time. 

The words immediately above 
have been put into print to try to show you that in TAO 
contents the basic plan is one of catholicity. Catholicity 
means all-embracing. In other words, we strive that in 
one or another issue there may be some one thing at 
least for some person amongst the thousands on our sub- 
scription list. For the amateur musician we present in- 
formation at a purposely basic, elementary level. At the 
opposite end, we offer articles by world-famous authorities 
which appeal most directly to those whose musical back- 
grounds are rich in training and experience. We recog- 
nize those who, in addition to the performing facet of 
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music, are also fascinated with what makes an organ tick, 
tonally, mechanically, and constructionally. 

It is a recognized fact that it is 
seldom possible—perhaps sometimes dangerous—to even 
try to be all things to all people. Yet, in a way, this is 
precisely what TAO is attempting to do. So when that 
newest issue arrives, may we suggest that you keep this 
basic premise in mind. When an article or statement ap- 
pears which at the moment seems opposed to what you 
might expect or might personally agree with, give this 
a moment's consideration from the publisher's long-range 
planning viewpoint. Think back over several issues and 
see if what appears an undue emphasis on some one 
particular phase of the over-all picture is not after all a 
momentarily slightly unrelated piece in a special kind of 
jig-saw, and a piece which at one time or another has 
been balanced off with a view or commentary in almost 
direct conflict. 

TAO authors are accepted with 
the fewest possible strings attached. We expect them to 
know what they write about or their manuscripts would 
not have been accepted in the first place. There are all 
kinds of authors just as there are all kinds of musicians. 
Some (in each category) are purists—some may be hope- 
less romanticists—some may not be very largely interested 
in the all-embracing viewpoint. They all, however, have 
something to state and TAO lets them do so—so long as 
their words make sense and we have assurance information 
is reliable. 

We know the views of some 
people, and groups, do not meet with approval by other 
people and groups. Isn't that just peachy? How dull it 
would be if everyone thought, acted and lived exactly like 
so many automatons turned out of a sausage machine— 
and how dessicatingly enervating, we might add. 

When we stated earlier we 
would like to at least approach being all things to all 
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people, we obviously did not, nor could not, mean for all 
the time and in all we say. Articles by those who favor 
organs with tracker action, chiff and the like may ruffle 
the feathers of those who prefer instruments of a more 
lush type. This goes beyond the mere sound to include 
so many other things about organs. Frankly, we are not 
about to stick our editorial neck out far enough to state 
our own preferences. Such cannot be within the province 
of an editor or publisher. Instead, we shall continue to 
present information from many viewpoints—information 
covering both generalized and specialized situations, 
whether the latter may interest many or not, or even be 
of much use to them. We give TAO readers the credit 
of being open-minded enough to be curious about ail 
things and to utilize such curiosity for their individual 
evaluation for acceptance or rejection. 


So when you read something 
which sets your teeth on edge (maybe this does—who 
knows?}, blow your stack all over the place if you wish 
but ask yourself to think back and recall whether differing, 
perhaps opposing, maybe more pleasing to you view- 
points have not been in past TAO pages. If you then 
think TAO is being needlessly one-sided, or biased on 
some point or other, let us hear from you. We'll be glad 
to chew on it with you and if you've got a case we will 
certainly try to do something about it. This magazine is 
for all its readers, bless their ever-increasing numbers! 

In conclusion may we just state 
this about our authors and advertisers. For the authors 
we have deep feelings of humble pride and gratitude 
that they wish their efforts to be seen in our pages. And, 
leave us face it—without advertising there would be no 
magazines. For advertisers we have a great big noisy 
thank you that you have chosen TAO to offer information 
about your products. We are immodest enough to think 
you advertise with us because of the type of persons who 
are our subscribers. The mutual admiration society will 
now adjourn until the next meeting. In the meantime, let's 
hear from the constituency. 


Everybody benefits 
when everybody gives 


the way 





IN THE CHOIR LOFT 


by Eric Werner, Professor of Liturgical Music 
Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion 





A newly published guide for synagogue organists 
and choir directors. Valuable advice on cantorial 
music, its performance and style, with suggested 
programs for Sabbath and other services. 

Cloth, $2.50 | 


At your music store or from 


The Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
838 Fifth Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 

















South Congregational Church, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
III Manuals and Pedal—38 Stops, 31 Registers, 39 Ranks 
Professor Robert Barrow, Wélliams College, Consultant 


Designed on 


Classic European Principles 


Permitting Stylistically Faithful Performance 
Of All Organ Literature 


Georg Steinmeyer, Director. Pipe Organ Division 


ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 


Brattleboro Vermont 


Established 1846 


AMERICA'S OLDEST ORGAN BUILDER 
Reed Pipe 


Electronic 
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STOPLISTS 


ARP EN F. C. SCHNITGER—Anno 1718 
FLENTROP—Restoration—Anno 


D. A. 





Grote of St. Michaélskerk der 


information about 


PEDAAL 


Praestant, 16 ft. 


Subbas, 16 ft. 
Octaav, 8 ft. 
Holpijp. 8 ft. 
Superoctaav, 4 ft 
Viakfluit, 2 ft. 
Mixtuur, 8 sterk 
Fagot, 32 ft. 

Ba 16 ft. 
Trompet, 8 ft. 


Trompet, 4 ft. 
Cornet, 2 ft. 
HOOFDWERK 


Praestant, 16 ft. 


Quintadena, 16 
Octaav, 8 ft. 
Roerfluit, 8 ft. 
Octaav, 4 ft. 


Speelfluit, 4 ft. 


Nasaat, 3 ft. 


+ 
+ 


Superoctaav, 2 ft. 


Cimbel, 3 sterk 


Ruischpyp, 2 sterk 


Mixtuur, 6 sterk 
Trompet, 16 ft. 
Trompet, 8 ft. 


Vox Humana, 8 ft. 
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RUGWERK 
Praestant, 8 ft. 
Quintadena, 8 ft. 
Roerfluit, 8 ft. 
Octaav, 4 ft. 

Fluit, 4 t. 
Quintfluit, 3 ft. 
Superoctaav, 2 ft. 
Sesquialtera, 2 sterk 
Scherp, 4. sterk 
Cimbe!l, 3 sterk 
Fagot, 16 ft. 
Schalmei, 8 ft. 
BOVENPOSITiEF 
Praestant, 8 ft. 
Holpijp, 8 ft. 
Viola, 8 ft. 

Quinta, 6 ft. 
Octaav, 4 ft. 


Holfluit, 4 ft. 
Quinta, 3 ft. 


Superoctaav, 2 ft. 
Woudfluit, 2 ft. 
Sifflet, | 1/2 ft. 
Tertian, 2 sterk 
Scherp, 5 sterk 
Viool di Gamba, 8 ft. 
Trompet, 4 ft. 
BORSTWERK 
Fluitgedekt, 8 ft. 
Praestant, 4 ft. 
Roerfluit, 4 ft. 
Spitsfluit, 3 ft. 
Superoctaav, 2 ff. 
Gemshoorn, 2 ft. 
Nachthoorn, | ft. 
Sexquialtera, 2  sterk 
Mixtuur, 4 sterk 
Dulciaan, 8 ft. 
Regaal, 8 ft. 


AN APPEAL FROM 
BRITISH SHORES 

On June 30, 1956. a meeting was held in 
the Consistory Court of Lincoln Cathedral, 
England, for the purpose of launching an 
appeal for the restoration of the famous 
Father Willis’ organ which has been in 
constant use for close on 60 years. 

It is over 25 years since it became evident 
that a complete renewal of the mechanism 
was becoming necessary. As very large sums 
of money were required for the preservation 
of the fabric of the cathedral itself, any idea 
of raising money for the restoration of the 
organ had to be postponed on several oc- 
casions. Had it been possible to undertake 
the work before the second World War, costs 
would have been halved, and serious deterior- 
ation avoided. It is abundantly clear, say 
officials, that further delay is impossible, as 
there is now the danger of 


h complete collapse. 
Only very skilled servicing is keeping the 
instrument in use. 

A report by Harrison & Harrison, who 
are now in charge, has revealed that ‘'the 
mechanisms are breaking down through wear 
and tear, together with accumulated dirt. 


The leather work of all the pneumatic motors 
is perisned and the mechanical movements 
almost worn out.'' Completely new electro- 
pneumatic action will have to be installed 
throughout, with new console equipment and 
new blower apparatus. The organ has 3,228 
pipes, 58 speaking stops, I8 couplers, four 
manuals and pedal. 

In view of the large amount of money to 
be raised, particular attention may be 
drawn to the foresight of the Dean and 
Chapter who, during the war years, initiated 
the Organ Fund. Through the continued 
generosity of the Friends of the Lincoln 
Cathedral and other contributions, over 
£2,000 has now been accumulated. A further 
sum of £12,000 is urgently needed to pre- 








serve this famous organ. TAO presents this 
information in the hope that readers who 
wish the organ, everywhere, to retain its 
glory and position, may wish to contribute, 
Contributions should be made to: The 
Lincoln Cathedral Organ Restoration Fund, 
and addressed to Mr. W. H. Worthington, 
c/o Midland Bank, Lincoln, England. 

The stoplist presented below shows the 
organ as built by Father Willis in 1898, 
TAO has requested Lincoln Cathedral of. 
ficials to send on the stoplist as it will 
finally be done by the firm of Harrison & 
Harrison. 

FATHER WILLIS, 1898 
Lincoln Cathedral, Lincoln, England 


PEDAL 

Double Open Diapason, 32 ft. 
Open Diapason (wood), 16 ft. 
Open Diapason (meta 16 ¢ 
Bourdon, 16 ft. 

Violone, 16 ft. 


Octave, 8 ft. 
Violoncello, 8 ft. 
Superoctave, 4 ft. 
Contra Posaune, 32 ft. 
Ophicleide, 16 ft. 
Clarion, 8 ft. 

GREAT 

Double Open Diapason, 16 ft. 
Open Diapason |, 8 ft. 
Open Diapason 2, 8 ft. 
Open Diapason 3, 8 ft. 
Stopped Diapason, 8 ft. 
Claribel Flute, 8 ft. 
Principal, 4 ft. 

Flute Harmonique, 4 ft. 
Twelfth, 2 2/3 ft. 
Fifteenth, 2 ft. 

Mixture, 3 ranks 
Trombone, 16 ft. 
Tromba, 8 ft. 

Clarion, 4 ft. 

SWELL 

Double Open Diapasor. !4 #. 
Open Diapason |, 8 ft. 
Open Diapason 2, 8 ft. 
Lieblich Gedackt, 8 ft. 


Salicional, 8 ft. 
Vox Angelica, 8 ft. 
Principal, 4 ft. 


Lieblich Fléte, 4 #t. 
Fifteenth, 2 ft. 

Mixture, 3 ranks 

Double Trumpet, I6 ft. 
Trumpet, 8 ft. 

Oboe, 8 ft. 

Vox Hamana, 8 ft. 
Clarion, 4 ft. 

CHOIR 

Lieblich Bourdon, 16 ft. 
Lieblich Gedackt, 8 ft. 
Viola da Gamba, 8 ft. 
Dulciana, 8 ft. 
Gemshorn, 4 ft. 

Concert Flute, 4 ft. 
Piccolo Harmonique, 2 *- 
Cor Anglais, 16 ft. 
Corno di Bassetto, 8 ft. 
SOLO 

Claribel Flute, 8 ft. 
*Harmonic Flute, 8 ft. (7) 
*Gamba, 8 ft. 

*Voix Celestes, 8 ft. 
Tuba, 8 ft. 

*Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft. 
*Orchestral Clarinet, 8 ft. 
Tuba Clarion, 4 ft. 


* — ranks enclosed 


This was the first Cathedra! organ in 
England to be blown by electricity and the 
original apparatus is stil! in use. Great, 
Choir, Solo, and Pedal Bourdon are located 
on the Choir Screen in the case. Swell and 
the remainder of the Pedal Organ, with 
blower apparatus, are located in the tri- 
forium. 
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| Christmas Music 


from 


galleon press 
Anthems and Carols 








Allen, Robert E. The Far Judean Hills co SATB .20 
Cornel.us, Peter The Christ Child.................. Solo with SATB .22 
Fauré, Gabriel The Virgin and Child........ SATB .20 
Giasson. Paul E ....For Unto Us A Child Is Born..... SATB .20 
Grieg, Edvard....... ..A Song Of Christmas (Unison or 

Two Part) .. : alr em eer .20 
Traditional French Noél........Christmas Morn : : 1-1 SAO Ae 

galleon press 


94 greenwich avenue, new york 11, n. y. 


75th Anniversary Season 


N.Y.U. GLEE CLUB 


Founded 1883 


TOWN HALL CONCERT 


Alfred M. Greenfield, Director 
Marshall Bartholomew, Guest Conductor 


Friday Evening, December 13, 1957 





Tickets now on sale—office at 


N.Y.U. Glee Club, New York 53, N. Y. 








EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
ALLEN I. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 





Undergraduate and Graduate Study in Organ under 
DAVID CRAIGHEAD 


NORMAN PETERSON 
EUGENE SELHORST 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR 1958 


For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC - ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 























Organ and 
Church Music 


Fenner Douglass 
Grigg Fountain 
Leo Holden 





Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
OBERLIN, OHIO 




















FLOR PEETERS 


G. WINSTON CASSLER 


New reuthems by Top Contemporary Composers 


PAUL CHRISTIANSEN 


1174 Prayer on Christmas Eve 1181 Come, Holy Ghost, Creator 1140 Wondrous Love SATB .16 
SATB .16 Blest SA or TB .20 1178 Invocation and Chorale SATB _ .25 
1144 The Godly Stranger SATB  .20 Sketches from Revelation 
DANIEL MOE 
1188 No. 1, I Saw a New Heaven 
1193 O Jesus Christ, to Thee May RICHARD WARNER and Earth SATB 20 
Hymns Be Rising SATB .25 1183 O Lord of Heaven, Who 1189 No. 2, I Heard a Great 
1176 God Be Merciful SATB .20 Givest All SATB .20 = SAEB 42 
1190 No. 3, The Tree of 
FRANK LE Life SATB .20 
aa SEE a Sena 1191 No. 4, Worthy Is the 
1173 Turn Not Thy Face SATB .18 1187 Thou Art Worthy SATB .25 Lamb SATB .16 





THE CHOIR SCHOOL 


100 pages 








THE CHOIR SCHOOL 


A leadership manual by Linden J. Lundstrom, founder of the modern’ choir school; 
Director of Music of First Lutheran Church in Rockford, Illinois; and Choral Director 
at East Rockford High School. 


For the first time—the story of a new application of historic methods in musical training for the 
youth of the church. Includes a wealth of ideas on physical facilities, rehearsal schedules, training 
methods, repertoire, and other suggestions which will be valuable to the director of children’s choirs. 


paper bound $1.75 


Order from your local dealer or from 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE ° 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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— CASTLELIGHT | 


A fluorescent lamp for all makes of Pipe and Electronic Organs. | 
Reflects light on music as well as the stop controls. Allows the | 
top to be closed without removing the light. Write for free | 
booklet giving us the name of your organ. | 


MURLIN MANUFACTURING CO. — Quakertown, Pa. | 

















gap, JH. & C. S. ODELL & CO. 
a): Organ Architects and Builders 


Pioneers in Tone 
Aimost a century of continuous service in the pipe 
organ field. Every ODELL ORGAN is a personal work 
of art built along sound engineering principles. 
82-84 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. — YO 5-2607 

















WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 


John Finley Williamson 


President 


Alexander McCurdy 
Head, Organ Dept. 


Princeton, New Jersey 

















NEW CHRISTMAS REPERTOIRE 


JUNIOR CAROL BOOK 30 


Eight ancient melodies set for easy singing 


A DREAM OF THE CHRIST CHILD .40 
by Frances McCollin 


A sacred madrigal. 19 pages 
medium difficulty 


SAINT MARY'S PRESS 


145 West 46 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 














Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
| 


A boarding school, where the curriculum fol- 
lows standard independent school requirements, 
with emphasis on Christian perspective. Choir | 
membership required. Ample scholarships. 4th 
through 8th grades. Write: 


ALEC WYTON, M. A. (Oxon.), Headmaster | 
CATHEDRAL HEIGHTS, N. Y. C. 25 














announces the limited availability 
of extra copies 

the September SPECIAL issue 
reports of the 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORGANISTS 


profusely illustrated 


send 25¢ IN COIN (no stamps) to 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
280 Broadway 
Staten Island 10, New York 
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ORGAN DESIGN 





St. Sixte Church, Town of St. Laurent, Montreal 


All Casavant organs are custom-built and no 
two are exactly alike. Each is made specifically 
to fit the size and needs of your church. 


Only the choicest materials are used in building 
a Casavant organ. Only the most skilled workman- 
ship is employed — the heritage of a family that 
dedicated itself for more than a century to this 
honored craft. 


Casavant Freres 


Designers and Builders of LIMITED 
Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q. CANADA 














-GRAY-NOVELLO—————— 


NEW ORGAN MUSIC 


EVERETT TITCOMB 


Elegy 75 
Rhapsody on Gregorian Motifs 75 


J. S. BACH (arr. John Huston) 
In Dulci Jubilo (Three Preludes) 1.25 


J. S. BACH (arr. Roberta Bitgood) 
At Eventide 75 


EDITH CAMPBELL 
Pastorale (Good King Wenceslas) 75 


WILLARD I. NEVINS (Compiled and Arranged) 


Handel to Grieg 2.50 
(A Collection of Ten Quiet Pieces) 


THE H. W. GRAY CO.., Inc. 


Agents for NovELLO & Co., LTD. 
159 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 











to endure... 


Because Hillgreen-Lane 
organs are made with the 
skill of the artisan and the 







quality tradition of almost 





60 years’ experience, their 






superb performance is sus- 






tained through the years. 


Sw, 


BUILDERS OF 


organs \'' 
Ball illareen, ane ane Co. 


1898 
ALLIANCE. OHIO 


We. N. Reip 
SANTA CLARA, CAL. 
D. Byron ARNESON 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





NorMan A. GREENWOOD 
ASHEVILLF, N. C. 
JOHN MCCLELLAN 

WICHITA, KAN. 


Represented by 


WM. D. MANLEY 
ATLANTA, GA. 





f= GRA Y-NOVELLO se 













THE ASSOCIATED PIPE ORGAN 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


through its qualified members can best serve you and your 
church. Consult a member BEFORE plans for a new church 
or remodeling program are completed. Valuable and necessary 
information will be given without obligation. 


MEMBERS 
Builders 
Aeolian-Skinner Co., Inc. Organ Supply Corp. 
Boston 27, Mass. Erie, Pa. 


Orgelectra, LaMarche Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill 

W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Austin Organs, Inc. 
Hartford 1, Conn. 

Estey Organ Corporation 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co. A. R. Schopp’s Sons 
Alliance, Ohio Alliance, Ohio 
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Allied Manufacturers nat fon intceiatini 
| J. C. Deagan, Inc. | Wichlac & Son 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago 34, Iil. 
| FREE BOOKLET 
“The Creation of Organ Beauty and Tone" 
A helpful guide when purchasing a new organ. Obtain a copy 


Holtkamp Organs 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 

M. P. Maller, Inc. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Chester A. Raymond 
Princeton, N. J. 

The Reuter Organ Co. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Schantz Organ Co. 
Orrville, Ohio 


without obligation from 


The American Organist 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Sellersville, Pa. 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


Maintenance 
Arthur J. Fellows 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Midwest Organ Service 
Granite City, 


280 Broadway 
Staten Island 10. N. Y. 


| 
| 
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REVIEWS 


RECITALS 
AND 
CONCERTS 


MILDRED ANDREWS, Peoples Community Church, 
East Lansing, Michigan, July 7 


Prelude and Fugue in E Liibeck 
Andante and Gavotte (Sonata) Arne 
Our Father Who art in heaven Bach 
Chromatic Study on B A C H Piston 
Choral in A minor Franck 
Baroques Bingham 
Eternal purposes Messiaen 
Crucifixion (Passion Symphony) Dupré 
relude and Fugue in G minor Dupré 


The third annual Church Music Workshop, 
sponsored by Michigan State University’s 
music department and the Michigan and 
Detroit Councils of Churches, was opened 
by a recital by Mildred Andrews. The pro- 
gram was varied, fresh and unhackneyed, and 
her playing recalled some of the ease and 
the elegance of her late teacher, Palmer 
Christian. 

From the demanding opening piece by 
Libeck, it was certain that this reporter 
would have to take exception to two im- 
portant aspects of Miss Andrews’ playing: 
registration and touch. 

The almost constant use of couplers 8 and 
4 and the overlaying of the desired Principal 
tone build-up with heavy non-blending flutes 
characterized too much of her registration. 
The resulting sound was thus seldom clear 
and clean. A notable exception to this was 
the Bach chorale prelude which was excellent 
ly played on a simple registration. It was 
charming and continuously delightful. But 

the Gavotte, for instance, a single 8 ft. 
flute in combination with one at 4 and 2 ft. 
pitch would have been more effective than 
the several 8 ft. flutes used together. 

Her touch was frequently too legato and 
this contributed to the lack of clarity already 
mentioned. Repeated notes sounded as 
though they were the result of a single 
action, as though the release was inherent in 
the attack instead of deriving from two 
arate actions—the attack and then the 


work leaving the most to be desired 
was the bands Although Miss Andrews’ gift 
for melody were apparent, her handling of 
them here seemed.-too careful. Neither the 
French nor the Franckian  characteristi 
were present. In what is undoubtedly the 
best knit, form-wise, of the three chorals, the 
ntours were off and the dimensions of the 





piece obscured. Her playing was musical in 
itselt, but the broad nobility of Franck wa 


The first two Bingham pieces were es- 
pecially well played and well registered. The 
accompainment for the Rhythmic Trumpet 
was too heavy and the playing of this de- 


ightfully impudent work was not, for want 

f a better word, sassy enough. 

The most evocative playing of the evening 
that peculiarly Messiaen quality of not get- 
ting any place. While the aestheticians used 
say that everything had to have a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end, Messiaen proves 
that you can get by very well with only a 
middle. 

The playing of the Crucifixion from 
Dupré's Passion Symphony lacked the ve- 
hemence and dramatic freedom in the first 
part usually tendered this piece, but Miss 
Andrews more than made up for it in the 
last half by her imaginative playing and by 
the deeply felt mood she set. Her artistry 
here was consummate, as it was in the closing 
work by the same composer, which was fluent 
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and beautifully done. Here she seemed truly 
n her element. 

Mildred Andrews has trained some of the 
finest yuong organists in the country. Be- 
cause of her great pedagogical gifts and 
the honors which have come to her pupils, 
it is small wonder that she has dedicated 
herself to her students at the University of 
Oklahoma instead of entering the virtuoso 
race herself. For all the foregoing critical 
remarks, let it be said that Mildred Andrews 
knows what she is doing, that she definitely 
has something to say, and that she is well 
worth listening to. Clark B. Angel 


GEORGE FAXON, Kresge Auditorium, Massachu- 

setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 

August 7 

Concerto 2 Handel 
(with cadenza for obligato pedal by Mr Faxon) 


Suite du duexiéme Ton lérambault 
Ciacona Pachelbel 
Concerto in A minor Vivaldi-Bach 
Sonata | Bach 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor Bach 
Scherzo Fantasia McKinley 
Carnival Suite Crandell 


Adagio and Toccata Nancy Plummer Faxon 

The following review, by Mr. Harold Rogers, 
music critic of the Christian Science Monitor, is 
reprinted from the August 8 issue of this paper, 
with kind permission of the author and the news- 
paper. 

If George Faxon were a chef, he'd doubt- 
less deploy the materials of his profession 
in that state of good order known as im- 
maculate cuisine. There would be a place 
for everything, and everything would be in 
its place. ; 

Mr. Faxon, however, is an organist—one 
of our leading Boston concert organists—and 
he deploys the materials of his profession, 
his registration, his fingers and feet, in an 
immaculate manner worthy of an Escoffier. 
The results—needless to say—are always in 
good taste. 

Last night Mr. Faxon came face to face 
with the new Holtkamp organ in Kresge Au- 
ditorium, an instrument that has left more 
than one musical chef in a dilemma of fail- 
ures. But Mr. Faxon pitted his skill and in- 
telligence against the machine, and the ma- 
chine capitulated. 

The results came forth with balance, mu- 
sicianship, and good sound—that is, with the 
exception of that stop he used in Bach's 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor that is a 
near relative to the Bronx cheer. By and 
large he played without too many chiffs and 
chatters, and in Robert Crandell's ‘Carnival 
Suite’ he employed the more peculiar stops 
to droll effect. 

His Program was divided mainly in two 
distinct styles—baroque and contemporary. 
“al each part wanted a bit t more variety, 
but one could hardly take issue with his 
superb neatness in everything he did—in 

lerambau Suite du deuxiéme Ton, for 
instance, in which he handled the ornamenta- 
tions as if he were decorating a cake. So 
too, with Pachelbel's delightful little Ciacona, 
with its adroit set of variations. 

Bach, of course, was well represented, not 
only by his magnificent Toccata and Fugue 
but by his familiar arrangement of Vivaldi's 
fine Concerto in A minor and by his own 
Sonata No. |. 

The second portion of Mr. Faxon's program 
was given over to American composers, be- 
ginning with Carl McKinley's clever and 
humorous Scherzo Fantasia, which took its 
rollicking way to a surprise ending (like water 
running out of sight down a hole in the 
ground). 

Then there was Mr. Crandell's ‘Carnival 
Suite," the four sections of which are de- 
lineations of characters from the Commedia 
dell’ Arte—Pulcinella, Harlequin, Columbia, 
and the Clowns of Calabria. These are 
fashioned, respectively, into a Scherzo, Sere- 
nade, Elegia, and Saltarello; and the style is 
spiced with a little bitonality and a lot of 
saucy dissonance. 


Mr. Faxon concluded with the Adagio and 


Fugue by his wife, Nancy Plummer Faxon. 
The Adagio part was quietly meditative 
somewhat impressionistic, and the Toccata 
did what all toccatas should—give the player 
a tour de force that shows off both him and 
his instrument. 

After Mr. Faxon brought the piece to a 
triumphant conclusion, Mrs. Faxon rose from 
her seat to acknowledge the applouse. Since 
she appeared to be very well pleased, we 
can assume that she, too, approved of her 
husband's interpretation. Harold Rogers 


MUSIC FOR ORGAN 





Gilman Chase 





GALAXY MUSIC CORP., 2121 Broadway, New York 
23, N.Y. 


John Blackburn: Praise to the Lord, the 
Almighty, 5 pages, $1. 

Grand Choeur, with Trio in Canon, 8 
pages, 75¢. 

Choral-Improvisation and Fugue on the 
Old 124th Psalm, 8 pages, $1. 

Two Choral-Preludes for Christmas and 
Easter, 6 pages, $l. 

Choral-Prelude on Beata nobis gaudia, 5 

pages, 65¢. 
All of these compositions are very useful 
works for the enlightened church musician. 
Mr. Blackburn writes with considerable imagi- 
nation and well-schooled techniques in a con- 
servative vein that will scare no one. | like 
numbers |, 3, and 4 of the series, but all 
are musical conceptions which organists will 
take to immediately. 

If you order any of these direct from the 
publisher, don't forget to ask for a compli- 
mentary fea of Bach's ‘Fantasia super: 
Komm iliger Geist, Herre Gott' which 
they wall ye glad to include with your order. 


H. W. og! CO., INC., 159 East 48 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
Alec aioe 
pages, $1.25. 
This excellent work should find wide usage 
in both church services and recitals. While 
not as grand in stature, by the very nature 
of its basis as Roberts’ Homage to Perotin" 
(TAO, March, page 88), it is a suite full 
of musical interests and | recommend it to 
all oraanists, without reservations. The suite 
is based upon four sections of Merbecke's 
Communion Service. Kyrié (Prelude), Bene- 
dictus (Fugue), Agnus Dei (Meditation), and 
Sanctus (Ground). Each section is prefaced 
with that portion of Merbecke with which it 
is concerned, and if performed in recital, 
this is an invitation to employ your choir as 
a prelude to each movement. In church 
service, the sections would serve well as 
prelude, elevation, and postlude, especially 
if you are using the Merbecke Communion 
Service. May | also add that this music 
should not be considered in any manner 
less useful in one denomination's service 
than in any other. 


In Praise of Merbecke, |! 





BOOKS 
Gilman Chase 


WORLD a. teaeaeaadl 119 West 57 
St., New York 19, 
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Johannes Riiber: Bach and the Heavenly 
Choir, 146 pages, $3. 

This delightful fantasy, translated from the 
German by Maurice Michael, is certain to 
captivate any Bach lover. The cover blurb 
suggests that “this novel ideally be read in 
an evening at home with the music of the 
Brandenburg Concertos filling the room." 
For fun | did just this, and | possess the 
fne recording of these concertos done by 
the London Baroque Ensemble (Westminster: 
WAL 309—almost the only good Bach re- 
cording available). And, as the blurb con- 
tinues, ‘the strains of heavenly music will, 
assuredly, never be far away as you enter 
into this story of the contemplative, intensely 
musical Pope whose dearest wish is to raise 
Johann Sebastian Bach to the ranks of the 
Saints. 

| can only add a hearty recommendation 
to all Bach-ites, to all Christians, non-Chris- 
tians, and to unbelievers alike. All of you 
will miss something precious by neglecting 
this delightful book. 6. Cc 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, I5 East 40 St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Paul Nettl: Mozart and Masonry, |29 pages, 
plus footnotes, $4.75. 

This essay should prove most interesting to 
musicians who are Masons, and to Mozart 
lovers as well. Considerable space is given 
to Mozart's relationship with Masonry, and 
Mr. Nett] also discusses the Masonic con- 
nections of other great composers—Bee- 
theven, Wagner, and Sibelius. One of 
Mozart's most universally loved operas ‘The 
Magic Flute’ is a salute to Masonry, and 
naturally much of the material of this book 
is concerned with this opera. | was fortunate 
to attend a performance of this great work 
at its source, Salsburg, where it is lovingly 
performed and greatly admired. | doubt 
that modern audiences are at all informed 
of the Masonic trappings that are integral 
in "The Magic Flute’ and this interesting 
book helps to clarify the pageantry which 
Mozart aimed for. 


THE + ‘eee CO., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
Hn, N.Y. 


Donald Boalch: Makers of the Harpsichord 
and Clavichord (1440-1840), 200 pages, 
$12.50. 

This valuable book will interest many or- 
ganists who have assimilated the harpsichord 
and the clavichord into their musical life. 
The photographs (32 glates) are beautifully 
reproduced and a joy to behold. This opus 
is specialized, to be sure, but | feel that 
many organists interested in such matters 
will want to own such a choice volume. It 
would make a perfect gift for a special 
friend. 


cme PRESS, 150 Fifth Ave., New York II, 


Robert McCutchan: Hymn Tune Names— 
Their Sources and Significance, 199 pages, 
$3.75. 

While this present work is not so compre- 
hensive as ‘Songs of Praise Discussed," its 
scope is more within the hymntune realm of 
most American (Protestant) organists, and 
therefore its use, in this country, is more 
pointed 

McCutchan is an editor of The Methodist 
Hymnal and this reference work is based 
mainly upon the contents of that source-book. 
A useful book. 


Choral Music 


eon PRESS, 94 Greenwich Avenue, New York 





Robert E. Allen: The Far Judean Hills, 6p, 
20¢, unaccompanied SATB. This is listed as 
a carol but sounds to us more like a short 
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anthem, in a vaguely contemporary vein 
(the kind in which accidentals crop up with- 
out complete necessity). The Este! Freeman 
text is acceptable and has been set well 
enough by the composer, albeit with no 
startling originality. 

Peter Cornelius: The Christ Child, 8p, 22¢ 
unnacompanied SATB with solo line. The com 
poser (1824-1874) in this sprightly triple- 
metered carol sounds more late |9th century 
what with a goodly amount of dominant 
seventh chords. Solo line runs throughout, 
is part of the harmonic structure. 

Gabriel Fauré: The Virgin and Child, 6p, 20¢, 
SATB with organ accompaniment. Here is a 
lovely carol with a traditional English text, 
harmonically typical of this composer, mean- 
ing lovely sounds when interpreted with care 
and thought. The voice lines and accompani- 
ment are quite easy and would, | believe, 
make most pleasant listening as well as happy 
singing. 

Paul E. Giasson: For unto us a Child is born, 
6p, 20¢, unaccompanied SATB anthem, with 
divisi occasionally in soprano and tenor voice 
lines. This presumably ‘'festal’ setting of the 
text most times heard with the Handel setting 
meves with vigor in opening and closing sec- 
tions, with text-phrase repetitions in tradition- 
al manner. The mid section is harmonically 
mere interesting and shows this composer 
(new to me) with a slight flair for forward 
eompositional thinking. | must admit that 
the work just misses fire with me although 
| feel sure many will find it quite acceptable. 
Edvard Grieg: A Song of Christmas, 4p, 20¢, 
2 sopranos, with accompaniment. This is a 
charming little lullaby type of thing, which 
could also be sung with unison voices, and 
which children's choirs should enjoy. 
Traditional French: Christmas morn, 8p, 22¢, 
unaccompanied SATB, based on the tune that 
Dupré used in his ‘Variations on a Noel." 
Divisi writing in two places in the women's 
voices must be taken into consideration but 
| believe this would be a bright, gay carol 
which choirs would enjoy singing and con- 
gregations would enjoy hearing. 

Since | have not been reviewing choral 
music for so many months, it is possible the 
Galleon Press has been around for some time 
without my knowing it. Among the pieces 
cemmented on, | would choose as personal 
preferences the Fauré and the Traditional 
French carols. 

G. SCHIRMER, INC., 3 West 43 Street, New York. 
Coke-Jephcott: The Love from Galilee, |2p, 
25¢, SATB with considerable divisi, organ ac- 
companiment. Here is a large scale anthem 
by a composer who thinks and writes in terms 
of large, reverberant buildings and equally 
large choral groups. There is nothing unusual 
or frightening in the harmonic idiom to 
scare the timid director or chorister, yet in 
its course this piece develops quite a thrill. 
The writing is good, solid, is worth consider- 
ing for those having ample resources, both 
chorally and organistically. As usual, it is 
a joy to find a work with an honest-to-good- 
ness organ accompaniment on three staves 
written knowingly. R.B. 
H. W. GRAY CO., INC., 159 East 48 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Harold Friedell: Magnificat and Nunc Dimit- 
tis in F. This is a festal setting for SSATB 
and organ with optional parts for brass and 
tympani. The work is very difficult and ex- 
citing; the contrasting slow moving Nunc 
which follows is quite devotional. 

Charles Mills: The Ascension was awarded 
first prize in the 1954 Church of the Ascen- 
sion competition. It is an unaccompanied an- 
them with tenor solo and should not be at- 
tempted by the average choir. 


Bronson Ragan: Benedictus es Domine in E 
Flat. This is a well written work for SATB 
with soprano and alto solos (optional tenor 
and bass). 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC., 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York Ii, N. Y. 

J. H. Arnold: Ten Communion Hymns. These 
are especially useful in augmenting the ma- 
terial found in most denominational hymnals 
in the Communion section. 

Heinrich Schiitz: St. Luke Passion. Here is 
a work which could be used by choirs needing 
a change from the Bach Passions. The music 
for the recitatives may be omitted. The 
choruses are not as difficult as those of Bach. 


HAROLD FLAMMER, INC., 251 West 19 St., New 
York II, N. Y. 

Roberta Bitgood: 16 Amens. These amens 
are from oratorios, are themes much too ob- 
vious for use in services . They would be 
better as exercises, as the composer suggests! 


Joseph Clokey: Praise my soul the King of 
Heaven—Let us with a gladsome mind are 
helpful additions to a still too limited junior 
choir repertoire. Dr. Clokey has given us 
musically sound settings of two splendid texts. 
Joseph Clokey: Te Deum in F provides an 
easy and not too lengthy setting, in unison 
for this great canticle. 

Wallingford Riegger (arr.): The Lord bless 
you and keep you has SATB parts with an 
added part for junior choirs. The arrange- 
ment on the familiar Lutkin Benediction and 
will be welcome in non-liturgical churches. 


SUMMY PUBLISHING CO., 235 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Milton Dieterich: Sing to Him is a collection 
of unison and two part anthems for junior 
choirs. The little book is filled with useful 
texts for the various church Seasons and 
should provide a good musical addition to 
the two part junior choir repertoire. 

Austin Lovelace: The altar of my heart is a 
short easy anthem for SATB based on a tune 
from the Southern Harmony. 


Alec Rowley: Come heavy souls is a very 
beautiful unaccompanied work set to a most 
interesting English text from the I7th century, 
and set for SATB. 

ASSOCIATED — PUBLISHERS, | West 47 St., 
New York 36, N. 

Harman Carter: ’ Hymn to the Virgin is 
written on an anonymous text circa 1300. 
This 5-voiced unaccompanied carol is not 
easy, requires a choir capable of singing in 
the contemporary idiom. 

Normand Lockwood: A Babe lies in the cradle; 
All my heart rejoices: Here amongst ass, oxen, 
and mild; and Joseph, dearest Joseph are ar- 
rangements, with piano accompaniment of 
Christmas songs for SATB. These carols will 
test the abilities of a good choir. 

H. A. Schimmerling: St. Joseph; Praise to 
God Who gives us beauty—two settings 
of Slovenian folk songs. They are not dif- 
ficult, even though unaccompanied, are for 
SATB. The songs would be better used for 
religious concerts rather than for worship 
services. 

Healey Willan: Responsaries. Since more and 
more Episcopal churches are using the Office 
of Tenebrae in Holy Week, these well-written 
responsaries will probably have wide use. 


Kenneth Meek: Three Easter Carols are worth 
looking into. They are medium difficult, are 
for unaccompanied SATB, stemming from the 
Elizabethan period. They include Robert 
Jones’ “Lament my soul’ (SSATB), William 
Byrd's "Lord in Thy rage" (STB), and Frances 
Pilkington's ‘Hidden, O Lord" (SATB). The 
excellent editions are faithful to the original 
and are written for choirs of competence. 


D.H. 








You, the Reader 


TAO: 

My husband and I send you greetings 
from Schwabisch Gmund, Germany. Arden’s 
European tour is now almost at its mid- 
point; next week we leave for the Scandi- 
navian half. So far our little Renault has 
taken us all over Belgium, Holland and 
Western Germany with Arden playing two 
or three concerts a week. 

1 am enclosing a card of the recently 
restored Schnitger organ which Arden played 
in Zwolle, Holland for the Hilversum radio 
This was the first public presentation of 
the restored organ. Mr. Flentrop has done 
a truly magnificent restoration; although 
there is an abundance of mixtures, the tone 
is not at all harsh on the ear. Playing 
such an instrument gave Arden a great deal 
of pleasure. 

The public and critics here have been 
most generous in their praise. In fact, in 
the cathedral in Ostende, Belgium (the 
summer home of the Belgian royal family) 
the crowd applauded—the first time in the 
history of the cathedral that such a demon- 
stration had taken place. After Arden’s 
first encore the priest of the cathedral even 
joined in! The reviewers from the Antwerp 
and Brussels papers who were at this con- 
cert took great note of this. 

mrs. Arden Whitacre 


TAO: 

Acknowledge receipt of copies of TAO 
for March and April. Also received TAO 
for June some time ago. If you know of 
anyone who wants to sell a copy of TAO 
for May please let me know—will pay 
postage, etc. for the trouble and of course 
asking price. Thanks for your courteous 


service, and wonderful periodical. 
William S$. Loucks 
Box 244 
Haines City, Florida 


We hope someone may be able to supply reader 
Loucks with a May 1957 issue for TAO’s suppl 
ran out almost before this issue was in the mail 
In fact, we were informed recently that in_ th: 
Boston area this isue was selling at $1 a copy! 

The Editor 
TAO: 

When I heard of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. 
I thought it would be nice to get an 
organ magazine, as long as I have a spinet 
organ, but of all the disappointments! The 
magazine is absolutely useless to me. It is 
an absolute waste of money. Please do not 
send any more—I don’t want them. 

Mrs. Ruth Naud 
Yakima, Wash. 


TAO: 

I have learned a great deal about organs 
since becoming a TAO reader. I have read 
with interest about how the baroque organ 
supporters are gradually winning their strug- 
gle to reinstate the instrument dating from 
pre-Bach days at the expense of the more 
modern romantic instrument, something which 
until recently puzzled me since I couldn't 
see giving up my indoor plumbing in favor 
of a return to the old-fashioned outhouse. 

But, as the old saying goes: “if you can't 
beat ‘em—join ‘em. From now on I'm 
plumping for old style tonality, action, blow- 
ers, and all the paraphanelia from the ‘middle 
ages which is said to have made those good 
old trackers better than anything we have 
today. 

I became so enthusiastic in my new pur- 
suit that I started digging into organ history 
to find out what it was that so many learned 
musicians were driving at. What I found 
revealed a whole new world of musical pos- 
sibilities to me. Not only have I become a 
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full-fledged supporter of the baroque organ 
faction, but I feel now that they haven't 
gone far enough. 

From now on I'm against swell boxes, 
chambers or any other method of controlling 
the volume of pipes of any division. Leave 
them out in the open where the congregation 
can feel their power. As for pipes, don't 
talk to me about nicking. Let the wind 
find its way to the lip of the pipe by radar 
if necessary, but let’s not eliminate that 
breathy “whoosh,” because it’s just what one 
of our leading organists says is necessary 
for real organ tone. And while we're at it, 
let's chuck out such modern gadgetry as 
electric and pneumatic action (didn’t a Cleve- 
land church just install a new tracker re- 
placing an electric?’, [Yes, see October TAO 
for further details. The Editor] orchestral 
imitative stops, concave pedalboards and 
those horrible practices called “‘unification’’ 
and “borrowing.” 

Instead, let us return to real fundamentals, 
a basic organ loaded with tradition. The in- 
strument I am about to suggest has a great 
historic tradition, one which makes the 
baroque organ seem like a Johnny-come-lately. 
This instrument was called the Hydraulus 
in ancient Rome, where it probably originated 
sometime in the dim B C ages. 

The Hydraulus eliminates all controversy 
about sticking the toe between E flat and 
F sharp to get one’s bearings on the pedals. 
It even does away with the choice of straight 
or concave pedalboards—because the Hydrau- 
lus had no pedals! All the organist needs 
by way of assistance is a couple of relays 
of slaves to pump air, an advantage which 
relieves him of dependency on new-fangled 
water power blowers, or—even worse—elec- 
tricity! We don’t even have to worry about 
console stylings because the Hydraulus has 
none. Keys stuck out of one side of the 
box on which the pipes were mounted. 


And in order to get back to fundamentals 
we've eliminated the spring-controlled air 
reservoirs in favor of a single reservoir 
which maintains a somewhat steady supply 
of wind through the water pressure—clever! 
Any resulting unsteadiness is charming to 
behold because it’s reminiscent of historic 
moments in organ evolution. 

The keys, naturally, are at least three 





RONALD ARNATT 


Ch rist Ch u veh Ga th when [ 
Sa int ya (5, Missou ri 


Conductor: St. Louis Chamber Chorus 


inches wide in accordance with tradition, 
None of those over-refined narrow keys for 
us! Give us something which requires a 
good solid wallop to activate—pre-pre-pre- 
Bach. The heck with all those ranks which 
both modern and baroque protagonists have 
been trying to sell us against our better 
judgment. All we really need is one loud 
diapason—with a range of not more than 
12 notes—diatonic, of course. (None of 
these decadent semitones for us traditional- 
ists.) This also eliminates any argument 
concerning stop tablets versus draw knobs, 
Neither are required. 

Of course it may be difficult to locate 
some strong-backed musclemen to pump up a 
continuous stream of air into that watery 
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reservoir, but I’m sure you'll appreciate the 
slight variations of wheeze pressure issuing 
from those heavy-breathing, un-nicked pipes. 
We feel sure the additional effort will re- 
sult in a most extraordinary musical effort— 
a real “traditional” one. 

And how about those ‘‘worshipful’’ tones ? 
Well, perhaps we've become too steeped in 
antiquity for such considerations. This cal- 
liope is fit for Nero's Circus Maximus, but. 
by gum. it’s fundamental and traditional. In 
addition. it resolves most of the great dif- 
ferences which have long plagued the world 
of organ enthusiasts, if only by obliteration. 

W’ell—Holtkamp, Austin, Kilgen, Moller, 
et al—are you up to it? 

H. Steiner 

North Hollywood, Calif. 

P.S. Thought you'd like to know I’m having 

that plumbing removed in favor of more 
traditional fixtures. 


TAO: 

Thank you for the magnificent job you are 
doing with TAO. It really has come ahead 
in a most astonishing manner. I feel you 
deserve great commendation and praise. 

Richard Purvis 
Grace Cathedral 
San Francisco. Cal. 


Recitalists 


FREDERICK MONKS, Grace Church, Utica, 
New York. 

May 4: 
Dunstable: Agincourt Hymn 


Couperin: Soeur Monique; Elevation 
Vivaldi-Bach: Concerto in D minor 
June 1: 
All-Franck program: 
Heroic Piece 
Cantabile 
Choral in A minor 


NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, Cathedral 
Church of St. John the Divine, New York, 
June 9, in a program of his own composi- 
tions: 

Little Fugue on BACH 

Prelude from Terceto 

Cathedral Procession 

Londonderry Air 

Variations and Toccata on a National Air 


CLAUDE L. MURPHREE, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla., June 23: 
All-Franck program: 

Heroic Piece 

Pastorale 

Fantasy in C 

Final in B Flat 

Three Chorals 


ALASTAIR CASSELS-BROWN. Cathedral 
Church of St. George, Kingston, Ontario, 
June 3: 





DAVID HEWLETT 


CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION 


NEW YORK 








ALBERT J. LEDWAK 


The Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company, Inc., 
has announced the appointment of Mr. 
Albert J. Ledwak as a Vice President of the 
company. A native of Boston, Mr. Ledwak 
became associated with Aeolian-Skinner in 
1945, and since 1948 has been factory super- 
intendent and purchasing agent. 


Handel: Concerto in F 

Bach: Trio Sonata 1; Passacaglia and Fugue 
Franck: Choral in B minor 

Cassels-Brown: Improvisation on a Given 
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Edwin Arthur Kraft 


MUS. DOC. 

Organist and Choirmaster 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Head of the Organ Department 
Cleveland Institute of Music 
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Harrison Walker 


The organist and choirmaster of St. An- 
drew's Church, Wilmington, Delaware, pictur- 
ed with a group of his students, in front 
of some of the pipework of the new gallery 
division of the organ (see August TAO). 
From left to right: Mr. Walker, Roy Soukop, 
Marcella Goodrich, Doris Downs, Dorothy 
Swick, Leonza Spicer, Helen Kennedy and 
May Porter. 


Hymn Tune 
Vierne: Finale (Symphony 1) 
The Cathedral choir of men and boys, un- 
der the direction of George N. Maybee as- 
sisted in the above performance. 


H. MAX SMITH, First Presbyterian Church, 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Dec. 3, 1956: 

Purcell: Voluntary in C Major 

Sweelinck: Variations on Mein junges Leben 
hat ein End 

Bach: Nun komm der Heiden 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor 

Liszt: Fantasia and Fugue on BACH 

Wright: Carol Prelude on Greensleeves 

Alain: Le Jardin suspendu 

Messiaen: Dieu parmi nous 


Heiland ; 








ALLAN VAN ZOEREN 


West=Park Presbyterian 
Amsterdam Avenue at 86th Street 


| and the historic 
| Temple B'nai Fesburan 


Broadway at 88th Street 
New York City 


GEORGE WM. VOLKEL 


SAC.MUS.DOC., F.A.G.O. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Faculty, School of Sacred Music, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Organist for “THE TELEPHONE HOUR” 


W. WILLIAM WAGNER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


The Old Stone Church 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
INSTRUCTION 


























RECITALS 











GORDON YOUNG 


First Presbyterian Churcsi 
DETROIT 
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LLOYD ALAN WALSER, First Methodist 
Church, Fort Worth, Texas, June 18: 
Liszt: Fantasie and Fugue on BACH 
Alain: Climat; Fantasie No. 1 
Dupré: Fileuse (Suite Brétonne) 
Langlais: Chant de Paix 
Messiaen: Dieu parmi nous 

The second half of the evening was 
devoted to a performance of the Duruflé 
Requiem, sung by the chancel choir of the 
First Methodist Church, with organ and 
orchestra accompaniment, under the direction 
of Robert R. Clarke. This was reported 
to TAO as the first performance in this 
country of the Duruflé work, with orchestral 
accompaniment. 
MARGARET RICKERD SCHARF, First 
Methodist Church, Marlow, Okla., Feb. 4: 
Franck: Choral in B minor 
Buxtehude: Fugue in C Major 
Bach: Come Redeemer of our race; In dulci 

jubiloe 
Bingham: Bells of Riverside 
Karg-Elert: Jesus, still lead on 
Vierne: Divertissement 
Langlais: Meditation (Suite Medievale) 
Messiaen: Children of God 
Dupré: Prelude and Fugue in G minor 


Louis F. Mohr 


& Company 
ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 





EMERGENCY SERVICE 
Yearly Contracts 


Overhauling and Repairs 


ELECTRIC ACTION INSTALLED 
HARPS — CHIMES — BLOWERS 


“An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music” 














First American recordings by 


ANDRE MARCHAL 
Organist of the Church 
of St. Eustache in Paris 

Z-334—A Demonstration of the Studio Organ at 
22 rue Duroc. 

Z-335—J. S. Bach—12 Chorale Preludes from the 
Orgelbiichlein; Toccata, Adagio and Fugue 
in C Major. —“*«s 
Also in the Zodiac organ series, the ever-pop- 

ular recording by LEE ERWIN: 


Z-333—Moon River Music (Caprice Viennois— 
Vilia—Stardust, etc.) 
All of the above 12” 33% r.p.m. records, each, $3.98 


eo OR eS Oe — J) -)) &) @ ek 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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(Six Editions) 
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Skokie, Illinois 
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WALTER A. EICHINGER, University 

Methodist Temple, University of Washing- 

ton, Seattle, July 2: 

d'Aquin: Noel in G Major 

Arne: Ayre and Gavot 

Bach: Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C Major 

Bingham: Rhythmic Trumpet 

McKay: Poems of Exultation (Chant, And 
there was light, Carol, Prayer) (first 
performance) 

Sowerby: Prelude on The King’s Majesty 

Peeters: The Star proclaims the King is 
here; O Sacred Head 

Wyton: Fanfare 


Summer Series, City Hall, Portland, Maine, 
on the Kotzschmar Memorial Organ 
JOHN FAY, July 9: 

Farnam: Toccata on O filii et filiae 

Old Italian: Aria da chiesa 

Bach: Kommst du non, Jesu; Ich ruf’ zu dir 


CYRIL BARKER 


A.A.G.O., M.M., Ph.D. 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
(Affiliated with the University of Detroit) 
Central Methodist, Lansing 




















ROBERT BARLEY 
St. John’s Episcopal Church 


York, Penna. 














ROBERTA BITGOOD 


S.M.D., F.A.G.O., Ch.M. 


Calvary Presbyterian Church 
California 








| Riverside 

















Donald Coats — 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH | 


| Madison Ave. at 71st St., New York City 





Handel: Concerto 3 

Schumann: Sketch in D flat 

Franck: Heroic Piece 

Bingham: Twilight in Fiesole 

Widor: Scherzo (Symphony 4) 

Macfarlane: Evening Bells and Cradle Song 

Vierne: Finale (Symphony 1) 

MALCOM CASS, July 10: 

Handel: Overture (Occasional Oratorio) 

Bach: Air (Orchestral Suite) 

Mendelssohn: Con moto maestoso and An- 
dante tranquillo (Sonata 3) 

Whitlock: Scherzo; Folk Tune 

Bonnet: Concert Variations 

Darke: Meditation on Brother James’ Air 

Clokey: Bell Prelude; The Little Red Lark 

Gigout: Toccata in B minor 

IRVING D. BARTLEY, July 11: 

Schumann: Sketch in F minor 

Bach: Rejoice now, Christians; Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor 

Franck: Choral in E Major 

McKinley: Cantilene 

Seder: Chapel of San Miguel 

Purvis: Fantasia on Ton-y-Botel; Pastorale 
on Forest Green 

Vibbard: Whims 

Yon: Humoresque; Italian Rhapsody 

ALBERT RUSSELL, July 12: 

Langlais: Suite Bréve 

Bach: Jesu, joy of man’s desiring; Allegro 

(Concerto in A minor); O God have 

mercy; Prelude and Fugue in G Major 
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ROBERT WILSON HAYS 


Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 

































HENRY HOKANS 


Mr. Hokans, organist and choirmaster of 
All Saints Episcopal Church and organist of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Art Museum, who 
left, last August, with his wife and two 
children for a year's study in Europe, on a 
Fulbright scholarship. He will continue his 
studies with Pierre Cochereau, organist of 
Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris. 

His organ teachers have been T. Charles 
Lee, William Self, George Faxon and Donald 
Willing. He is a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory in Boston, and was 
the featured organist on the Aeolian-Skinner 
King of Instruments recordings series, Vol. 
9, playing the Rice Memorial Organ in All 
Saints Church. 

In his absence, Barclay Wood is serving 
as interim organist in All Saints Church. 
Elmore: Pavane and Rigaudon (Rhythmic 

Suite) 

Dupré: Prelude and Fugue in B Major 
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EVERETT JAY HILTY 


Director 


THE OGDENS 




















M.Mus., A.A.G.O. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


Lansing, Michigan 





M.M. Division of Organ and Church Music GEORGE ; DAVID 
TEACHER — CONCERTS | UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO Father-Son Organ-Piano Concerts 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL oulder “Treasure Isle” _ Novelty, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma | F 
' Paul H. Eickmeyer Harry H. Huber Rosert Owen 
| M. Mus. 


KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
University Methodist Church 
Salina, Kansas 








Christ Church 


Bronxville New York 














Robert Elmore 


CENTRAL MORAVIAN CHURCH 
Bethlehem 





CHARLES HH. FINNEY 


A.B., MUS.M., F.A.G.O. 
Chairman, Division of Music & Art 


HOUGHTON COLLEGE 
Houghton New York 








August 


MAEKELBERGHE 


Detroit 





Roy Perry 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH | 





| 
| Kilgore, Texas 

















Harold Mueller 


F. A. G. O. 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
S. F. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 











San Francisco 











RICHARD PURVIS 


Grace Cathedral | 
Palace of the Legion of Honor | 





San Francisco — California | 























Norman z Fisher 


M. S. M. 


Organist and Choirmaster 


First Presbyterian Church 





Shreveport, Louisiana 








Box 86 a 





JOSEPH W. 


ORGANIST — 


San Dimas — 


CLOKEY 


COMPOSER 


California 
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ORGANISTS 


(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 
(j—Colbert-LaBerge Management) 


AKIN, Nita, Mus.Doc. 
3000 Hamilton Blvd., 
Texas 

ARNATT, Ronald, B.Mus., F.T.C.L., F.A.G.O.* 

ARNOLD, Heinz. Mus.Doc.* 

ARNOLD, Robert E. 

74 Trinity Pl New York 6, N.Y 


Wichita Falls, 


BAKER, Robert 
BAKER, Walter, Mus.Ba 
31 West 69 St., New York 23, N. ¥ 
BARKER, Cyril, A.A.G.O., M.M., Ph.D.* 
BARLEY, Robert* 
BERRYMAN, Edward D.* 
BEYMER, Paul Allen* 
BIDWELL, Marshall, Mus.Doc. 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 13, Va 
BiGGS, Richard Keys, LL.D.* 
BINGHAM, Seth, Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O.* 
BITGOOD, Roberta, S.M.D.* 
BLANCHARD, William G.* 
BOURZIEL, Arnold E., A.A.G.O 
Central Presbyterian Church 
Lafayette, Indiana 


CASSELS-BROWN, Alastair, M.A.(Oxon.)* 
CLOKEY, Joseph W., Mus.Doc., D.H.L.* 
COATS, Donald’ 
COCI, Claire*; 
Organ Studio, 175 W. 72 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
COKE-JEPHCOTT, Norman, Mus.Doc. 
Bluegates, Stony Point-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
COLBERT-LaBERGE CONCERT MGT. 
105 W. 55 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. 
CRAIGHEAD, David, Mus.Bac.7 
Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
CROZIER, Catharine 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


DENNIS, Dubert, M.M.* 
DEWEY, Robert C. 

St. Mark’s Church, West Orange, N.J. 
DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus.Doc.* 


EDMUNDSON, Garth 

New Castle, Pa. 
EICKMEYER, Paul H., M.Mus.* 
EIGENSCHENK, Edward, Mus.Doc. 

410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL. 
ELLSASSER, Richard 

Concert Organist 

Ellsasser Enterprises 

Post Office Box 1983 

Hollywood 28. Calif. 
ELMORE, Robert* 

130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Pa. 
FAXON, George* 
FINNEY, Charles H., M.Mus., [.A.G.0.* 
FISHER, Norman Z., M.S.M.* 


GARABRANT. Maurice, Mus.Doc.* 
GARDEN, Charlotte, Mus.Doc. 

Sunnybrook Road, Basking Ridge, N.J. 
GILES, The Rev. Hugh? 
GREENFIELD, Alfred* 


ILAMILTON, John* 
22 N. Garfield St., Wenatchee, Wash 
HAVEY, Marguerite* 
HAYS, Robert Wilson* 
HENDERSON, Charles, M.M. 
St. George’s Church, New York 3, N.Y. 
HEWLETT, David* 
HILLIAR, Edgar* 
St. Mark's Church, Mt. Kisco, N.Y 
HILTY, Everett Jay, M.Mus.* 
HUBER, Harry H., M.Mus.* 
HUSTON, John* 
HUTCHINSON, D. Deane, 3701 S.E. Haw- 
thorne Blvd., Portland 15, Ore. 





JORDAN, Frank B., Mus.Doc.* 

KELSEY, Howard* 

KETTRING, Donald D., M.S.M 
East Liberty Presbyterian, 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

KRAFT, Edwin Arthur, Mus.Doc.* 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


LINZEL, Edward 
145 W. 46 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


MAEKELBERGHE, August* 
MARKEY, George B., Mus.Doc.? 
MASON, Marilyn, Mus. Doc.+ 
McCURDY, Alexander, Mus.Doc.+ 
546 S. Bowman Ave., Merion, Pa 
McDonald, Kent* 
MEDER. Janet Spencer* 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, B.M.,M.A.,A.A.G.0O. 
136% Tenth Ave., N.E, 
St. Petersburg 7, Fla. 
MORGAN, Catharine 
705 Stanbridge St., Norristown, Pa 
MUELLER, Harold* 
MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O.* 


NIES-BERGER, Edouard 
First Congregational Church, Los Ange- 
les, Calif 





NOEHREN, Robert, University Organist? 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
OGDEN, George and David* 
OSSEWAARDE, Jack H., M.Mus., 
Christ Church Cathedral 
1117 Texas Ave., Houston 2, Texas 
OWEN, Frank K., Mus.Bac. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles 17, 
Calif. 
OWEN, Robert* 


A.A.G.O. 


PEETERS, Flor; 
PERRY, Roy* 
PICHE, Bernard 


Forest St., Lewiston, Maine 
PORTER, Hugh, S.M.D.* 
606 West 122 St., New York 27, N.Y. 
PURVIS, Richard* 
RAGATZ, Oswald, Mus.Doc., U. of Indiana 
Bloomington, Indiana 
RETALLICK, Willard E.* 
ROYE, Frederick* 


SCHOLIN, C. Albert,M.M.* 

SCHREINER, Alexander, Ph.D. 
1283 E. So. Temple St., Salt Lahe City 2 
Utah 

SCOTT, J. Sheldon 

SELF, William* 

SPELMAN, Leslie P., Ph.D., F.A.G.O. 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calit 

STEINHAUS, Phillip* 

STOFER, Robert M., M.S.M.* 

SWARM, Paul 
P. O. Box 7, Decatur 60, IIl. 

SYKES, Lauren B.* 


TEAGUE, William, Mus.Bac. 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
908 Rutherford Street, 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


VAN ZOEREN, Allan* 
VOLKEL, George Wm., S.M.D.* 


WAGNER, W. William* 
WALKER, Charles Dodsley* 

Church of the Heavenly Rest 

Fifth Ave. & 90 St., New York 28, N.Y. 
WALTER, Samuel* 

628 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 
WEINRICH, Carl 

5 Evelyn Place, Princeton, N.J. 
WELLIVER, Harry B.* 
WHITACRE, Arden; 

lst Presbyterian Church, Canton, Ohio 
WHITE, Ernest 

145 West 46 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
WILLIAMS, Julian, Mus.Doc. 

242 Walnut St., Sewickley, Pa. 
WOOD, Barclay* 
WYTON, Alec, M.A. (Oxon.)* 


YOUNG, Gordon* 


PUBLISHERS 


CHURCH MUSIC FOUNDATION 

(A Nonprofit Corporation) 

Paul Swarm, Director 

Decatur 60, Illinois 
THE H. W. GRAY CO. INC. 

159 East 48 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
J. FISCHER & BRO. 

Harristown Rd., Glen Rock, N. J. 
MARVIN MUSIC EDITION 

260 Handy St., New Brunswick, N.J. 
SAINT MARY’S PRESS 

145 West 46 St., New York 36, N. Y, 


CONSERVATORIES 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio 

WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 
Princeton, N.J 


T A O STAFF 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
280 Broadway, Staten Island 10, N.Y. 
Gibraltar 8-3598 

Ray Berry, Editor and Publisher 

Mrs. Dorothy R. Berry, Bus.Megr 

Macfarland Co., Adv. Rep., 8 Elm St., West- 


field, N.J., WEstfield 2-4602; New York: 


REctor 2-4723 
STAFF WRITERS 
Ronald Arnatt, Christ Church Cathedral 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Charles E. Billings, Jr., M. D. 
Box 74, Stony Wold, N. Y. 
Alastair CasselsBrown 
Grace Church, Utica, N. Y. 
Gilman Chase 
3250 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Rowland W. Dunham, F.A.G O., 
2660 13 St., Boulder, Colo. 
Jack Fisher 
901 Portland Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
William A. Goldsworthy 
2331 State St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Kent McDonald 

355 W. maple St., Birmingham, Mict 
Melville Smith 

1 Follen St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Charles Van Bronkhorst, M.A. 

1216 Spruce Ave., Chico, Calif. 
Samuel Walter 

628 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 


BUILDERS 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO., INC 
South Boston 27, Mass. 
AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
Hartford 1, Conn. 
CANNARSA ORGAN COMPANY 
Holidaysburg, Penna, 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P, Q., Canada 
ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
HILLGREEN-LANE & CO. 
Alliance, Ohio 
KILGEN ORGAN COMPANY 
4362 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo 
THE CHARLES W. McMANIS CO. 
10 & Garfield, Kansas City 2, Kans, 
M. P. MOLLER, INC. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
J. H. & C. S. ODELL & CO. 
82-84 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N.Y 
PIPE ORGANS, INC. 
2724 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 18 





Cal. 
CHESTER A. RAYMOND 
44 Spring St., Princeton, N.J. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
SCHANTZ ORGAN CO. 
Orrville, Ohio 
WICKS ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT 


CASTLELIGHT, see Murlin 
Electric Action, see Reisner 
Key-Action Current, see LaMarche 
LA MARCHE MFG. CO., Key-Action Current 
3955 25th Av., Schiller Park, Ill. 
MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS, Chimes 
3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif 
MURLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
200 Block South Ambler, 
uakertown, Pa. 
ORGAN SUPPLY CORP., Organ parts & 
supplies 
540 East 2 St., Erie, Pa. 
ORGELECTRA, see LaMarche Mfg. Co 
ORGOBLO, see Spencer Turbine Co. 
Percussion, see Maas Organ Co. 
THE W. H. REISNER MFG. CO. 
Action parts of all kinds 
Hagerstown, Md. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO., Blowers 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


MAINTENANCE 


CHURCH ORGAN CO. 

18 Walton St., Nixon, N. J. 
WILFRED LAVALLEE 

All makes of organs tuned, rebuilt, 

maintained 

4648 Waldo Ave., New York 71, N. ¥ 
LOUIS F. MOHR & CO. 

2899 Valentine Ave., New York 58, N.Y 
J. H. & C. S. ODELL & CO. 

Harry Edward Odell, complete organ 

service 

90 Mile Square Road, Yonkers, N.Y 

YO 5-2607 


CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 

8111 No. St. Louis Ave., Skokie, Ill 
PAUL N. HAGGARD & CO. 

P. O. Box 685, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ALFRED G. KILGEN 

7940 S. W. 124 Street, Miami 56, Florids« 
ROBERT R. MILLER 

3204 Raleigh St., Apt. A., 

Texas 


ELECTRONICS 


ALLEN ORGAN COMPANY 
Macungie, Penna. 
BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN ARTS 
4878 Eagie Rock Blvd. 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 
3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif 


RECORDINGS 


Zodiac Recording Co., Inc. 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Dallas 19 
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~ WILLARD E. RETALLICK 


Boy Choir Specialist 
ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH 
Providence, R. I. 








WILLIAM SELF 
St. Thomas Church 


Fifth Avenue at 53 Street 
New York City 


SAMUEL WALTER 
| $7. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH | 
Stamford, Connecticut 




















FREDERICK ROYE 


Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel 
Bala-Cynwyd Methodist Church 


Philadelphia 











| | 


Phillip Steinhaus | | harry b. welliver 
All Saints’ Church 


Pontiac, Michigan 


dean, schoo! of music 
millikin university 
decatur, illinois 














J. Sheldon Scott 


Organist - Composer 


THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Steubenville, Ohio 











Robert M. Stofer 
M. S. M. 


Organist and Choirmaster 


Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Dayton 2, Ohic 


| barclay wood. 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH 
Worcester Massachusetts | 








ORGAN SALESMEN. We have two 
excellent openings for New York 
and Boston territories. These are 
unusual opportunities. The Kilgen 
Organ Company, 4632 W. Florissant 
Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 





KINURA THEATRE ORGAN 
DIGEST now illustrated, every other 
month, $2.50 per year (6 issues), Al 
Miller, Managing Editor, Minnehaha 
Station, P. O. Box 5305, Minneapolis 
6, Minnesota, U. S. A. 





WANTED—Organ salesmen. Excellent 
opportunity for New England States, 
headquarters near Boston. Also North- 
ern California, headquarters near San 
Francisco. Liberal commission. Old 
line Company. Address T-3. The 
American Organist. 





The Artisan Line Provides 


¢ Models From 1 to 4 Manuals 

¢ Stops Imitative of Pipes 

e Build-It-Yourself Kits 

¢ Electionic Stops for Augmentation 
Send $1.00 for Organ Builders Manual 

and Catalog 

ELECTRONIC ORGAN ARTS 

4878 Eagle Rock Blvd., Los Angeles 41 








Lockmiller Organ Co. 








PIPE ORGANS INC. 


West Coast Rep. for Schantz Pipe Organs 


2724 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 18 
REpublic 2-0111 

















THE INSTANT-MODULATOR 


SEVENTH EDITION JUST OFF PRESS—Keyboard 
modulation from ANY key to ANY OTHER at a 
glance INSTANT, COMPLETE, and MUSICAL. 
Used by organists and accompanists in ALL 48 
States. An amazing time-saver for the busy 
organist! Price complete with Instant-Finder Slide, 
$2.25—absolute MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
THE MARVIN MUSIC EDITION 
260 Handy Street — New Brunswick, N.J. 











~ ALEC WYTON | 


M.A.(Oxon.), F.R.C.O., 
Ch.M., F.A.G.O 





Charles Dodsley Walker — 


| Organist and Master of the Choristers, 
| | Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, 
| New York City 



































| 
This Reuter organ in the First Presbyterian Church of Rochester, Minnesota is | 
powered by a Spencer 5 horsepower Orgoblo. | 
To get the utmost in performance from your organ and your organist, be sure | 
it’s an Orgoblo. 

The Orgoblo is like an enclosed fan. Light-weight impellers are mounted on an 
oversized motor shaft which has only two bearings. There are no belts or gears. | 
It’s all steel, compact and requires no special foundation. Operates efficiently | 
at all loads without vibration or disturbing noise. | 
Wide clearances, low peripheral speeds, extra large shafts, and built like a | 
bridge—with all metal, rust resistant and reinforced construction—the Orgoblo | 
gives satisfactory service for a lifetime. Ask for the bulletins. 
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If plans are being made to remodel your 
church, be sure you insist on the most im- 
portant improvement of all—a beautiful new 
Wicks Pipe Organ. You'll thrill to the unsur- 
crisp 


passed rich, full tones and clean, 


response of a Wicks Organ. Each and every 
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A wen Vicks Pipe Organ BELONGS 


in Your Church Remodeling 


Wicks instrument is a Tonal Triumph that 
complements your professional skill, resulting 
in music that is always uplifting and inspiring. 

Let our representative contact you and 
arrange an opportunity for you to play one 


of the latest Wicks Organs. Simply write: 


he C. ©} OV eks 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY - 


HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
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